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ingsby W. Dawson. 12mo. 
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photographs, and map. Octavo. Cloth. Net, $1.75. 
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Cloth. 
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With 82 illustrations from photographs. 
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INSTRUCTORS AND PROFESSORS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


are urged to look into the question of “EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY,” before selecting their texts 
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READY IN MAY. OF 


ay Eee, CE ei Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Commemorative of the Lincoin Centenary and Containing the Principal Speechea 














made in connection therewith. 


Edited by NATHAN WILLIAM McCHESNEY Editor of The Nation 1865-1906 


rh book should be in possession of every American family, and in every 
ollection of Lincolniana, In the compass of 600 pages it presents the most 
noteworthy of the many addresses made by prominent men at the great cen- 
enary celebration held throughout the country February, 1909. These pre- In one volume, crown 8vo, 300 
sent the great emancipator from every possible point of view, and offer esti- . 
ates of Lincoln's life, character, and influences of the greatest value. This pages, with photogravure portrait. 
altogether different from any previous Lincoln book 


With over 50 illuatrationa tr. &vo $2.75 net. 


During the forty-one years in 
LINCOLN: An Address. which he edited the Nation, with 
By ISAAC NEWTON PHILLIPS a thoroughness, ability, and con- 

book is an analysis by a man who has studied Lincoln's career 
if finding an explanation for it. The author makes clear that the scientious devotion unsurpassea in 
Lincoln's life was patience the records of American journal- 
convincingly written and breathing a spirit of intense admira- ism. Mr. Garrison was an indefat- 

appreciation.”"—New York American ° y 
igable correspondent, never em- 
ploying an amanuensis, but writing 
tens of thousands of letters with 
IN PRESS. _ 

his own hand to his contributors, 
THE DIARY OF JAMES K. POLK. who embraced practically all the 
waited by BED MILTON Quawe. leading American scholars and crit- 

rhe original diary kept by James K. Polk during the years of his Presi- 
, ics of the period. From a dozen 


dency is here reprinted complete, word-for-word, and for the first time. The 
manuscript is in possession of the Chicago Historical Society, and has occa- groups of these, which have been 
’ 


sionally been used as a source for critical historical work, but its great value 
as a document in American history has hardly been realized. Every historical kindly loaned by the recipients, a 
oclety d eve librar should obtai this ortant set. 
mena Saige ves eriine. Poe sufficient number of selections has 
been made to illustrate the rela- 
THE FIRST GREAT CANADIAN tions between Mr. Garrison and his 
great corps of contributors, the 
° ° 9 e 
The Story of Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville Srcanhnces end tact Which be ener 
By CHARLES 5B. REED. cised towards them, and the wide 
Pierre Le Moyne was not only the most picturesque figure of the days of 
French supremacy in America, but he was perhaps the most gifted constructive range of his interésts, tastes, and 
man of his day Dr. Reed writes with spirit and narrative ability, as sympathies. The volume also con- 
as with accuracy on Le Moyne’s great achievements 
tains a brief sketch of his lite, a 
dozen of his best poems, and sever- 
A WOMAN'S IMPRESSIONS OF THE PHILIPPINES. al of his characteristic editoria’s, 
By MARY H. FEE reviews, and essays, besides a fine 
rhis is a chatty and entertaining account of things as they are in the photogravure portrait. It likewise 
Philippines, written after a somewhat extended and unique experience as a “ 
school teacher in the islands. Miss Fee sees, however, beneath the surface, and preserves the notable letter of ap 
among the delightfully drawn pictures of Philippine life which she gives. are preciation addressed to Mr. Gar- 
some remarkably keen observations of American difficulties in dealing with the ° 
Filipinos rison by more than two hundred 
Muatrated, 8v0. $1.75 net. contributors to the Nation on the 


completion of his fortieth year of 


| Se 4 McCLURG & CO., Publishers service, and his acknowledgment 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco mene 


With frontispiece Norelty binding, 1émo $1.00 net 


Four volumes, cach with photogravure frontiapiece, Cr. 8vro $20.00 net. 


Iilustrated from rare prints. Cr. 8v0o. $2.00 net. 
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making the “Wylie Way” the outing experience of a 


lifetime, Six day tours (or longer) start daily, June 14th Houghton Mifflin Company 


September 15th, from both Park Gateways. Wylie’s 
four-color cover, beautifully illustrated 1910 handbook is 
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Manet 
4nd the French Impressionists 
By THEODORE DURET 

A history of Manet, who is usually held to have been the 
founder of the French Impressionistic School of Art, and 
his followers in France: Pissarro, Claude Monet, Sisley, 
Renoir, Berthe Morisot, Cézanne, and Guillaumin. 
Illustrated with four etchings, four wood en- 

aravings, and 32 half-tone reproductions. 

Small quarto. Cloth, with gilt. 83.75 net. 





Indoor Gardening 
nd Gard 
By ERBEN EF. REXFORD 

futhor of “Four Seasons in the Garden,” ete 
Here the amateur gardener will learn much concerning 
the different kinds of flowers, their care and develop 
ment, something of soils, window and veranda gardens 
pots, drainage, fertilizers, insects, seedlings, bulbs, deco 
rations, the tmplements required, etc, 

Colored frontiapiece and 32 illustrations. 

Decorated title-page and tining-papers. 

Crown Svo Ornamental Cloth, #1.50 net. 
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The Heart of the Antarctic 


exploration 
12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations from photographs. 
Royal octavo. Two vols. 


The Complete Story of LIEUT. SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON’S Antaretic Expedition 


interesting, thrilling, and instructive narrative of polar 


ever put before the public.”"—Boston Evening Tranacript 


Cloth 810.00 net. 
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Desire 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


Author of 
“The Winning Chance.” 
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Routledge 
Rides Alone 


By WILL L. COMPORT 


A consistently strong novel, dra 


1910 





A thoroughly modern story, with 
a California setting, dealing with 
people and circumstances that 
develop naturally in our prosper- 
ous, highly-strung life of to-day 
We are given a glimpse into the 
innermost sanctuary of a wo- 
man’s soul—a revelation of the 
truth that to a woman there may 
be a greater thing than the lovs 
of a man. The plot is intensely 
dramatic and appealing, is han- 
dled with splendid skill, and will 
touch the sympathy and arouse 
the instant interest of every 
reader. 








matic, well written, and full of 
=< bons fire and intrigue Mr. Comfort 
A 


has drawn upon two practically 
new story places in the world of 
fiction to furnish the scenes for 
h narrative India, and Man 


churia at the time of the Russ« 





Japanese War While the novel 
| is distinguished by its clear and 
vigorous war scenes, the fine and 
sweet romance of the love of the 
hero, Routledge-—a brave, strang 
and talented American for the 
“most beautiful woman in Lon 
don,” rivals these in interest 








Three illustrations in colors 
by The Kinneys. 
2mo. Decorated cloth, 
81.50. 
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Raleigh 


A Romance of Elizabeth’s Court 
By STEPHEN LOVELL and WM. DEVEREUX. 
A bright, readable, highly dramatic novel, founded upon 
the-play “Sir Walter Raleigh,” in which Mr. Lewis 
Waller recently scored such a big success in London, and 
which he will probably produce in this country this fall 


Illustrated with photographs of scenes from the 
play. I2mo. Decorated cloth, 81.50 


Hunting in British East Africa 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA 


\ full acecunt of a successful hunt, taken b. the author 
during the winter of 1907-08, over much the san coun 
try Mr. Roosevelt has been covering 
Illuxtrated with 129 plates from photographs 
and two maps. Large octave, Cloth, 
xilt top, 85.4) net. 
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is the Talk of the Country 
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Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 
Edited by An-srelo Heilprin and Louis Hellprin. 


“A work of such thorough execution and admirable 
plan as to leave no room for adverse criticisms.”—The Dial. 


Over 2,000 pages. 
Russia, $12.50 


Quarto. Sheep, 810.00 net; half 
net; patent index, 50 cents extra. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors 


With Supplement. 
By John Foster Kirk, LL.D. 
The cnly work of its kind, and contains a perfect mine 
of information about books and their authors. 


Five volumes. 
817.50; 


Imperial octavo. Per set, cloth, 


half morocco, 837.50. 


THE NUCLEUS OF EVERY LIBRARY 


SHOULD BE 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 


New Edition, 


\ clear and comprehensive survey of English litera 
ture from its beginning to the ntieth century 
Three volanes, 2,500 pages. Imperial Octave. 
Cloth, 812.00 net per «et. 


Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 


This magnificent work has lately undergone an ex 
tensive revision 

One volume, Sheep, 85.400 net: half morocco. 
810.00 net. Alsxo a subscription edition in two 


large octave volumes. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








Mr. Winston Churchill’s new novel 


A Modern Chronicle 


“There is no doubt of this novel’s brilliance and 


bigness. 


The book is literature, and it will be so 


adjudged by readers of widely differing literary 


tastes and ethical inclinations.” 


Illustrated with many drawings. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke’s new book 
The Spirit of America 


“As valuable for its inspiration as it is de- 
lightful in tone and keen in insight.”—Presa. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


Frederic ie Paxson’s new book 
The Last American Frontier 


Flooded with the human interest of the over- 

land mail, the engineer’s construction camps, 

and other forces wiping out the frontier. 
John R. Spears’s new book 

The American Merchant Marine 


The romance of the adventurous men who 
carried the flag of American commerce into 
every port of the seven seas 


H. Addington Bruce’s new book 
Daniel Boone and the 
Wilderness Road 


Like 
enture, 


the above, a record of romance and ad- 
none the less exciting for being true. 
in press 


Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
Kings in Exile 
Stories of in which 
are be- 


animals, and of the 
the instinets of their native 
trayed even in captivity 


Jack London’s 
Revolution 
Papers expressing the radical social 
matured through unusual experiences. 

Mr. Francis L. Wellman’s 
Day in Court 
is a capital book from which to learn the 


subtle arts of great advocates in estimating 
and handling men 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s 
The Promise of American Life 


One of the most truly notable books of the 
season on pressing and vital prob- 
Record-Herald, Chicago 


way 
wild 


rraaanva on 


views 


lems.’ 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
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NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
L. H. Bailey’s new 
Manual of Gardening 


A practical handbook for any who wish to 
have attractive home grounds or to grow 
flowers, fruit, or vegetables for home use. 


Dr. John McLennan’s new 
Manual of Practical Farming 


A book for the man who feels the need of 
getting all the profit possible out of a small 
farm with the least expense. 


Dr. D. E. Lyon’s 
How to Keep Bees for Profit 


C. S. Valentine’s 
How to Keep Hens for Profit 


Books which have an intimate relation to 
“the cost of living.” 


Wm. Vaughn Moody’s 
The Faith Healer 


The new play by the author of “The Great 
Divide.” 


Dr. Ray M. McConnell’s 
The Duty of Altruism 


An interesting search for the basis of the 
obligation to be just rather than selfish. 


Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn’s 
Studies in Theology and Religion 


A most n«table study of the church as called 
to create a new order in years. 


Dr. Henry C. King’s 
The Ethics of Jesus 


A systematic study of the teaching of Jesus 
as to man’s power to live the life of love or 
of selfishness. 


The Economics of Railway Transport 
By SYDNEY CHARLES WILLIAMS, B.A., 
Sec’y to the Agent, East Indian Railway 
Manchester Guardian: “This book should 
prove most useful, both to the student and 
the railway man.” 

Indian and Eastern Engineer: “Mr. Wil- 
liams’s book should be read with interest and 
profit by a wide circle of railway men.” 


OTHER NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


Mrs. Voynich’s new novel 
An Interrupted Friendship 


There is no more poignantly interesting char- 
acter in fletion than the unforgettable “Gad 
fly.’ who dominates a part of this book 


Mary S. Watts’s 
Nathan Burke 


Lelsurely, delightful, thorough as Thackeray, 
sunny as its own Ohlo scenes 


Published 


Cloth, 
£1.50 
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Gertrude Atherton’s new novel 
Tower of Ivory 


“It possesses the great and unusual merit of 
interest."—New York Herald. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's 
An Undesirable Governess 


Inimitably humorous in a quiet, delightful 
way is this the last unprinted piece of fic- 
tion by the author of “Saracinesca.” 


Cloth, 
$2.00 
net; 

by mail, 
$2.12. 
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The Week. 

The oratorical campaign to be under- 
taken on behalf of the Administration 
will begin on Saturday with a tremen- 
dous outburst of speaking. Mr. Taft is 
to lead off in Washington, and Mr. Wick- 
ersham in Chicago. It is to be words, 
not deeds, from now on to drown’ the 
muck-rakers and malcontents, for the 
Administration has discovered that 
these criticisms are making headway. 
So a lot of facts about the favorable 
working of the Payne-Aldrich tariff are 
to be shaken out of elaborate sleeves, 
and an “aggressive note will be sound- 
ed.” It has even been hinted that the 
Cabinet will be strengthened by the 
resignation of Mr. MacVeagh, his suc- 
cessor to be a real Republican and skil- 
ful politician, who will direct the war- 
tare. This sounds promising. But as 
the public is talked at to accept the 
Taft Administration at its own valua- 
tion, will not the question naturally 
arise whether this sudden flurry of self- 
defence is not a confession of weakness, 
and whether it is not in some way con- 
nected with the arrival in Europe of 
the ex-President of the United States? 

















The Commoner congratulates the 
country and itself on the growing popu- 
larity of Democratic dinners, and begs 
to recommend the festal meal as the 
most appropriate way of honoring the 
memory of Jefferson next week. “At 
this moment,” it says, “when the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson are boldly assailed 
by the dominant party, it would be well 


if in every precinct throughout this | 


country men could gather, not merely 
for the purpose of paying tribute to an 
individual named Jefferson, but for the 
more important business of holding 
aloft the banners upon which are in- 
scribed the principles to which this na- 


tion owes its birth and to which it will | 


owe its preservation.” Holding aloft 
: he banner between the oysters and the 
soup may appear, at first sight, a rather 
tedious performance; but in the long 
winter of discontent that has surround- 
ed the Democracy, it needs a little solid 
food to keep up the thinnest amount ot 
courage. Shut out for so long from the 


| public crib, the Democracy has had 
/the hard choice of starving or of pay- 
ing for its own dinner. It is by no 
means a valueless habit in a great po- 
litical party to practise paying one’s 
way as one goes along. Let us hope that 
when the Democracy does finally win its 
way towards the public fleshpots, it will 
‘come, not ravening for all it may de- 
vour, but faithful to the habit of self- 
support it has acquired in the lean 
| years. 





We are glad to record Mr. Taft's man- 
ly stand before representatives of union 
labor and his good word for non-union 
labor—that is, for the inalienable 
right of the American workingman to 
accept employment where he pleases, 
when he pleases, and at what wages he 
sees fit to take. America’s worst enemy 
could wish her nothing more crippling 
than that the trade unions should abso- 
lutely dominate the labor market. They 
have virtually been doing that for years 
in England, and more than one student 
of her present industrial difficulties at- 
tributes them in considerable degree to 
this fact. Mr. Taft, like many another, 
recognizes that labor unions 
have achieved much that is good; that 
they have their praiseworthy sides. He 
thinks them absolutely necessary, too, 
in order to combat capitalistic organiza- 
tions. But to turn over to them the 
destinies of every worker and every in- 
dustry—that, if we properly read his 
words, is something unthinkable. We 
are only sorry that when he had the 
trainmen before him he did not dwell 
upon the evil resulting to railways and 
the public safety from many of their 
present rules and regulations and from 
their assumption of authority. Prob- 
ably Mr. Taft has been too busy of late 
to read the “Confessions of a Railway 
Signalman,” wherein some of these facts 
‘are set forth by a union man. 


clearly 





“Dr. Eliot’s dream” is one character- 
|ization of the plan urged upon Presi- 
aent Taft at the White House last week 
‘by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of placing all 
| postal employees in fourth-class offices 
| under the civil-service rules. Well, wilder 
dreams than this were dreamed by the 
| original civil-sservice reformers, and all 
‘came true. 


To-day, these fourth-class , 


postmasters are a source of endless po 
litical strife; they are the links in 
many an important machine to defeat 
the will of the people. Upon this sort of 
patronage many a politician waxes pow 
erful. Congressmen are overburdened 
with this sort of office-broking, and that 
the President should have to appoint 
each one is an absurdity. Good busi- 
ness and sound political reasons dictate 
the change, and President Taft should 
jump at the chance. He ought to do 
something to make his Administration 
distinguished—it needs plenty of bol 
stering up. President of 
years has advanced the cause of civil- 
service reform. If he takes the advice 
of the Civil-Service Reform Association, 
he will merit the gratitude of the coun- 
try; that he will thereby weaken the 
political machine which forced his nom- 
ination upon the country, is merely an- 
other reason for the proposed reform. 


Every late 


We cannot feel too grateful to Theo 


dore Roosevelt for his thoughtfulness 
in advising the American people how to 


think about this dreadful catastrophe in 


Rome. There would have been Orange 
riots in the streets of New York to 
day and the burning of a Catholic 
church or two in Kansas, if this calm, 
manly, high-minded telegram from 


Rome had not appeared simultaneously 
with the shocking news that the Pope 
and Mr. Roosevelt will not meet. But we 
are sorry for the Pope. He will miss the 
grasp of the mighty hunter’s hand and 
the assurance from his own lips that he 
did visit every Catholic mission within 
reach just as he visited the Protestant 
missions; that, 
loves his Catholic fellow-citizens, and, 
on the other, he loves the Protestant and 
Hebrew fellow-citizens just 
Later on, we are sure, when the Pope 
reads this magnanimous telegram, he 
will repent in sackcloth and ashes. As 
for the American public, it will never 
forget that Mr. Roosevelt prevented an 
outraged Protestant country from rising 
in its wrath and beginning a religious 
warfare. All our people will to-day 
speak kindly to their Catholic friends, 
as he wishes, and put their revolvers 
back into their holsters. 


on the one hand, he 


as much. 





The Federal Government's “raid” on 
a 
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the bucket-shops, though based appar- 
ently on the fact that the enterpriges at- 
tacked had been doing business in the 
District of Columbia, is part of an effort 
to 


by the public authorities generally 


stamp out a peculiarly noxious abuse. 
What, by some peculiar and not wholly 
obvious analogy of thought, our people 
call a bucket-shop, is not only a gam- 
bling establishment pure and simple, 
but is in most cases a gambling estab 
pretends to be some 


lishment which 


thing else. The purchases or sales of 
stocks, made by customers of these con 
cerns, profess to be transactions on a 
conducted in part with bor 
like operations on the 
Stock Exchange. The Stock Exchange 
requires that its members actually exe- 


margin, 


rowed money, 


cute such buying or selling orders on 
the 


brokers who fail to do so. 


and severely punishes 
The bucket- 
shop makes no legitimate sale or pur- 
chase whatever. Not only so, but, in the 
language of Wall Street, it frequently 


exchange, 


‘coppers” its customers by secret traas- 


actions of its own. If those customers 
happen to have guessed rightly in their 
attempts at speculation, the bucket-shop 
has been known to trade in a large way 
on the Stock Exchange, on its own ac- 
count, with a view to torcing the move- 
ment of prices against its patrons. Its 


activities are, therefore, not merely 
fraudulent in character, but are of the 
nature of conspiracy against the people 
whose money and patronage it has so 
licited It is on this ground that the 
Government is acting for the protection 


of its citizens. 


It is the irony of fate that public dis- 


satisfaction with Republican policies 


should be visited on the Innocent or the 
lowa, 


innocent Indiana, 


hotbeds of 


comparatively 


and Minnesota are “insur- 


gency,” and their representatives in 
Congress have assailed the tariff iniqui 
Yet it 
is Insurgents like Beveridge of Indiana 


the 


ty as sharply as any Democrat. 


who now threatened by very 


are 


anti-tarif? sentiment which they share 
Were the issue of Beveridge’s reélection 
to the Senate one to be decided within 
the there would be 


Republican party 


no doubt as to its outcome. But, unfor- 
tunately, in the autumn elections for the 
Indiana Legislature, the campaign will 
be fought as between Democrats 
and Republicans without to 


and insurgent 


out 
regard 


stand-pat variations 
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among the latter, and Beveridge may 
have to pay for a tariff bill which he 
voted against, but which his party nev- 
ertheless saddled upon the country. To 
endorse or not to endorse, that is the 
question which the framers of Republi- 
can State platforms are now bound to 


take up with regard to the tariff; and) 


the choice is a difficult one at best. 
Standing by the tariff may mean the 
loss of an election. Evading or con- 
demning the tariff will be interpreted 
only as a confession of Republican 
guilt, and lead to the same result. It is 
a situation distinctly encouraging to 
Democrats. 





Representative Slayden has acted 
promptly on one military abuse—the 
flagrant violation of the Constitution by 
three United States officers detailed to 
the Cuban army. The Constitution 
says that “no person holding any office 
of profit or trust under them [the Unit- 
ed States] shall without the consent of 
the Congress accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or for- 
eign State.” Yet Capts. Frank Parker, 
Eleventh Cavalry; G. G. Gatley, Third 
Field Artillery, and P. S. Golderman of 
the Coast Artillery are receiving pay 
from the Cuban Government, as well 
as from their own. That the War De- 
partment admits the impropriety of this 
appears from Secretary Dickinson’s an- 
report. It further concedes the 
illegality of the situation, because a 
rider has been attached to the Mili- 
Academy bill, authorizing the 
of officers to Cuba and 
on the request of the 
Presidents of those _ republics. In 
other words, it asks approval for a wan- 
ton violation of the Constitution which 
has been going on openly for about a 
year. Why should American officers get 
double pay for serving in Cuba? That is 
the real question. The Army of Occu- 
pation, under Gen. Barry, did not receive 
double pay. This is what makes the 
army think the whole business merely 
a plece of favoritism. 


nual 


tary 
lending 
Panama 





Pittsburgh's indicted bribe-takers and 
bribe-givers are fighting desperately af- 
ter the manner of their kind. In their 
behalf counsel moved last Monday for a 
quashing of the charges on the ground 
that one of the grand jurors concerned 
in framing the indictment was a non- 


resident of Allegheny County. And again 


counsel asked for a change of venue, on 
the ground that public sentiment was 
inflamed against his clients, and he read 
from newspapers in support of his con- 
tention. At bottom, there is no question 
here of the accused desiring justice. It 
is a question of escaping punishment 
by hook or crook. It is to be hoped 
that the Pittsburgh courts will see fit to 
proceed with the trial at once. The plea 
for a change of venue is frequently made 
and seldom granted nowadays. Judges 
have been ready to recognize that under 
modern conditions of publicity it is ri- 
diculous to expect that the public shall 
remain quiet where the situation calls 
for strong feeling. It is as absurd as 
that other popular method of picking 
out jurymen who have neither read nor 
discussed the sensation that the very 
children in the cradle are prattling 
about. A jury of men possessed with a 
deep horror of graft is not at all a bad 
jury to sit in a graft trial. 





One aspect of such revelations of 
widespread corruption as are now filling 


the newspapers is little thought of, and 


‘yet it is perhaps, in its material effects, 


the most important of all. Take the 
Pittsburgh case. Here we have city 
councilmen, or former city councilmen, 
coming in, by droves, to confess that 
they have taken bribes. One has taken 
money for a street ordinance, one for a 
bank ordinance, and so on. No doubt the 
moral aspect of this state of things is 
the most serious and the most intoler- 
able. But consider also what paralysis 
of the true functions of a Legislature 
or a city council it signifies! Can the 
man whose eye is on the chance to make 
a hundred dollars here and five hundred 
there by selling his vote have his mind 
on the public interests? If American 
cities and States have been flagrantly 
improvident and neglectful, if they have 
allowed the superiority of our situa- 
tion to that of the Old World to count 
for so little, if they have let Hamburg 
aud Berlin do things that Philadelphia 
and New York might have done ten 
times more readily, but have not done 
—how much of this is due to the fac 
that our city and State legislation h 

been in the hands of grafters or semi- 
grafters? The cost of the graft system 


‘In the way of direct harm by illegiti- 


mate means is as nothing in compari- 


|son with these indirect results. 
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It will be with a sense of personal loss 
that the news of Myra Kelly’s death will 
be heard by many thousands whom she 
has delighted and touched by her unique 
stories of the East Side. In that re- 
markable output of short stories of high 
merit and distinctive quality which, for 
a series of years, formed so notable a 
feature in our magazine literature, the 
work of Myra Kelly was clearly differ- 
entiated from that of any other writer. 
Underneath the tricks of East Side Jew- 
ish English, and underneath the sus- 
tained grotesqueness of character or 
sentiment or thought displayed by the 
leading figures in the stories, there ran, 
all along, a genuine human quality that 
gave to the whole a place quite other 
than that which a first glance at the 
stories would suggest. Not only did Miss 
Kelly convey a tender sympathy with 
the little people she portrayed; she 
made us share with her a feeling for 
their high qualities of loyalty and as- 
piration that could have in it nothing 
of condescension or patronage. By what 
simple but subtle art she contrived to 
make such a feeling compatible with 
whole-hearted laughter at the surprising 
incongruities and absurdities she was 
constantly picturing, or even caricatur- 
ing, it would be difficult to say; but the 
effect was there. And the tenderness of 
feeling she inspired for her little pro-| 
tégés overflowed in her own favor; and, 
many a heart that has been moved by 
her tales of “‘Teacher’s” adoring pupils 
will be saddened by the thought that her | 
own fresh young voice is silent. 





As though every nation under the sun 
were not supplied with more than a suf- 
ficient quota of war maniacs—jingo poli- 
ticians, jingo editors, patriotic powder 
and ammunition salesmen, preachers of 
race hatred, and ordinary fools whose 
habit is to cry out aloud for battleships, 
God, and country—it must needs go 
searching for additiona] aid and com- 
fort among the most eminent foreign 
specialists in blood and thunder. France, 
as a nation rich in high-powered specu- 
lators on world-politics, has been pecu- 
liarly active in foreseeing war between 
the United States and Japan. The lat- 
est prophet from Paris is Vice-Admiral 
Fournier, whose new book fairly pal- 
pitates with horror at the imminent 
danger of a terrible conflict between | 
the two peoples, who are now “actually 
face to face in the Pacific.” Admiral 
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Fournier is a fellow-ccountryman of the 
expert who some time ago had a num- 
ber of Japanese torpedo-boats make a 


dash from Yokohama and destroy the 
American battleship fleet off the coast 
of Brazil. 
expert, a German, who represents an 


He recalls, too, that other 


American army as landing at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, in order to take in flank 
a Japanese army encamped in the neigh 
borhood of Butte, Montana. We greatl) 
fear that if Admiral Fournier, who 
sees the Japanese and Americans face 
to face across twelve thousand miles of 
the Pacific, were to be landed in New 
York, he would be sauntering out from 
his hotel the next morning to look for 
the famous Peauz-Rouges who hunt the 
buffalo in the borough of the Bronx. 





If Berlin continues to grow at the 
present rate it will have 6,450,000 inhab- 
itants in 1950 and 10,000,000 in 2000. 
Some years ago the local architects look- 
ed the situation squarely in the face and 
concluded that it was sheer folly to let 
the city keep on growing at random, by 
the mechanical process of adding one 
street to another. There should be some 
general plan, they insisted, in accord- 
ance with which the city should be en- 
larged, a plan which would take into 
consideration hygienic problems, rapid- 
ity and convenience of transportation, 
and the preservation, as far as possible, 
of scenic features. Several prizes of 
from 15,000 to 25,000 marks for the best 
plans were accordingly offered, and the 
winners were Professors Genzmer, Brix, 
and Modhring, and the architect Her- 
mann Jansen. Their suggestions for 
the Greater Berlin of the future being 
submitted 
many plans, cannot but prove sugges- 
tive in other cities which have an eye 
to the future. To provide for the needs 


in printed volumes, with 


of the population in the year 2000 is, 
after all, as one of the prize-winners 
remarks, to look forward only two gen- 
erations and not three, as would have 
been the case not many years ago, when 
the progress in sanitation had not yet 
increased the average duration of a life 
time. When will our American cities 
plan for 1950, to say nothing of 20007? 





The recently announced agreement 
between Russia and Austria in the mat- 
ter of the Balkans appears to have been 
no formal agreement upon any definite 


programme, but a mere resumption of, 
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more or less cordial relations after the 
frigid year and a half that followed 
Austria's coup d'état in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Both Powers have sud 

denly recalled that an arrangement for 

harmonious action in the Balkans, con-~ 
cluded in 1897, is still in force. Where 

upon Austria, with a fine touch of hu 

mor, has remarked that she had prom 

ised to stand by the status quo in 18%; 

and she would stand by the status quo 
in 1910, omitting to mention, however! 

that between 1897 and 1910 the status 
quo in the Balkans had been greatly 

changed in circumstances more or less 
within her control. Russia has con 
sented to make the best of a bad bar 
gain, swallow her resentment, and join 
hands for the maintenance of the new 
régime in Turkey and the raising of the 
Balkan peoples. 


The Military League in Greece, whicn 
has been in virtual control of public af- 
fairs since last summer, has at last 
carried its main point with the convoca- 
tion of a National Assembly by royal 
decree. The tiny kingdom under its 
military oligarchy has presented a cu 
riously mingled spectacle of the serious 
and the comic. The motives behind the 
military uprising were laudable enough 
Domestic Greek politics have been, since 
time immemorial, pitifully corrupt. The 
rotation system of party-government, by 
which each party took its turn at the 
public crib with the consent of the oth 
er, was as rife there as it was in its 
classic home, Portugal. With its slender 
military resources the country was in 
no condition to pursue an active foreign 
policy. The revolution in Turkey acted 
as a spur on Greek military patriotism 
On the one hand, here was the hered! 
tary enemy apparently risen to renewed 
life and power, and hence a menace to 
be feared more than ever. On the other 
hand, the example of Turkey showed 
what a resolute and patriotic army 
might do in the way of drastic nation 
The final 
came when Greece, in the face of Turk- 


al housecleaning. impulse 
ish threats, was compelled to surrender 
or postpone her ambitions with regard 
to Crete. Last summer's military up- 
rising at Athens was the consequence, 
and was followed in turn by a succes 
sion of ministerial crises, a comic-opera 
revolt like the recent one of 
Tibaldos, and now the summoning of a 
constituent assembly. 


Lieut 
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NULLIFICATION IN MARYLAND. 

The action of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture in relation to negro “distranchise- 
ment is of a character so extraordinary 
that the ¢cOuntry has not yet waked up 
It 
in the same class with the disfranchis- 
Constitutional 

been 
These 
amendments were, indeed, substantially 
Fifteenth 


ment: but the nullification was covered, 


to its significance. does not stand 


ing Constitutions or 


amendments that have heretofore 


adopted by Southern States. 


nullifications of the Amend- 
the device of the 
By 
ostensibly 


in point of form, by 


“grandfather clause.” these, men 


were not disfranchised on 


ground of “race, color, or previous 
of 


and education tests applied to all men 


the 


condition servitude’; the property 


alike, but the “grandfather clause” ad- 


mitted persons to the franchise without 


submission to those tests, and, of 


course, the benefit of the “grandfather 
was accessible virtually to white 
While this was evidently, in 


if not in form, a violation of 


clause” 
men only 
substance 
the Fifteenth Amendment, the Supreme 


Court has found it possible to avoid 


making any decision either sustaining 


annulling these State enactments. 


that 


Every case has been brought be- 


fore it has been disposed of on some 


technical or subsidiary point, leaving the 


merits of the real issue untouched. 
The bills that were hurried through 

both houses of the Maryland Legisla- 

ture in the closing days of last week 


bring on a situation in which no such | 
'dist ministers at their meeting a few 


of the Supreme 
Court will be possible. If the Court did 
feel that it 
assert itself when the 
United States was 


attitude on the part 


not spontaneously must 
stand forth and 
Constitution of the 
challenged by undisguised nullification 
the force of public sentiment would ir- 
resistibly compel it to take cognizance 
of the These bills,—disfranehis- 
ing the negro as such, are expressly 
babed-—on the aseertionh that the 
Amendment is not valid, or at 
binding on_the-State of 
Thus the issue presented is 


Isnue 


teenth 


least is not 
Maryland 
one that transcends any question either 
of law or of policy affecting simply the 
rights of the The indifference 


that has been shown in the North over 


negro. 


the denial to the Southern negro of the 


rights guaranteed to him by the Fif- 


teenth Amendment bas been due to the, 
the South | 


spread of the feeling that 


lems. 


Fif- | 


The inaction of the Supreme 
Court has reflected that feeling. But 
now quite a different note has been 
struck by the anti-negro fanatics of 
Maryland, and when the country shall 
have fully realized what that note is, 
the Maryland leaders may rest assured 
that the country will be heard from on 
the subject. The people of the North 


have not grown so callous or so indiffer- | 


ent that they will permit a precedent 
like this to be established in silence. 
They will not submit without a protest 
to the barefaced nullification of that 
which was written Into “the~Constitu- 


tion as a result of the civil war. There | 


can be no dount that the issue created 
the Maryland Democrats will 
brought to an actual decision by the 
Supreme Court, and few men of sense 


by 


can doubt what that decision will be. 


Of course, all this is predicated on 
the assumption that Gov. Crothers will 
not withhold his assent from the bills, 
which forced through the Leg- 
islature by a strict vote, after 


their adoption by the Democratic cau- 


were 


party 


cus. 
sympathy with 
ment, and 
hope for in that quarter. 
is matter enough to give him pause. So 
far as we have observed, the entire 
daily press of Baltimore is opposed to 
the foolhardy scheme, and many con- 
servative Democrats in that city have 
protested against it. A resolution de- 
nouncing it was adopted by the Metho- 


days ago. Far more significant, a num- 
ber of leading Southern Senators and 
Representatives have their 
keen regret at the move, and some of 
them had previously urged the managers 
of the Maryland project to drop it. As 
a legal experiment, it is a wild scheme, 


expressed 


doomed to certain failure; as a matter 
of national the ugliest 
manifestation of an anti-national and 
anti-liberal spirit that has come to the 
front in many years. The 
of the Maryland Democrats promises to 
lead to a revival of race and sectional 


politics it is 


‘antagonisms such as have long been ab- 


sent from the national stage. 

The whole story of the Maryland dis- 
franchising agitation is one that re- 
flects peculiar discredit on the dom- 
inant party in that State. — Prior to 1895, 
the government of the State, and of 


be | 


The Governor himself is in full | 
the anti-negro move-| 
there is therefore little to) 
And yet there | 


wanton act 


’ 
| for more than twenty years, firmly in 


|the grip of one of the most unscrupu- 
|lous, as it was one of the most power- 
‘ful, political rings in the country. In 
|that year, by an alliance between the 
Republicans and a strong body of inde- 
pendent Democrats, the ring was over- 
thrown. From the possession of the 
State and city governments by the Re- 
publicans in 1896, as the result of the 
decisive victory of November, 1895, dates 
the improvement of governmental stan- 
dards and governmental conditions both 
at Annapolis and Baltimore. Fair 
elections had been the cry of the Repub- 
licans and independents in 1895; and 
ideally fair elections were established 
by the Republicans when they came 
into power. Yet no sooner had the 
Democrats regained control than they 
began to introduce every possible sort 
of contrivance, in the way of election 
tricks, to make their tenure unshakable. 
The negro vote is only one-fifth of the 
total, but the issue of “white supremacy” 
has nevertheless been worked in the 
most frantic manner by the Democratic 
‘organization; and this without the pos- 
‘sibility of pointing to any evil that has 
jcome of the negro vote either in the 
State government or in that of Balti- 
more city. In certain counties it must 
‘be admitted that there have been com- 
‘plaints, but no sincere and genuine at- 
‘tempt has been made to grapple with 
'any such trouble. Wholesale disfran- 
‘chising schemes, on the model of the 
‘Southern Constitutions, have twice been 
| decisively voted down by the people. 
‘And now, instead of accepting this 
'twice-rendered verdict, the successors 
of the Gorman-Rasin ring, aided by a 
‘few sincere but visionary lawyers who 
|may be animated by the spirit of Cal- 
houn, are resorting to this wild scheme. 
It is not a pretty story, and the only 
consolation is that this latest chapter 
‘looks as if it might be the last. 








TARIFF PEACE WITH CANADA. 


Besides averting a tariff war, the set 
‘tlement with Canada now bears the 
‘pleasing character of a possible prelude 
‘to establishing reciprocal trade rela- 
‘tions between the United States and 
|that country. In paving the way toward 
‘so desirable a result. Mr. Taft has per- 
|formed a notable service. The letters 
exchanged between Secretary Knox and 
Finance Minister Fielding, immediate- 


should be left to solve its own prob-'|the city of Baltimore, had been held, | ly after the adoption of the agreement, 








' 
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show how strong is the disposition on 
beth sides toward a liberul trade policy 
in the future. “The agreement,” says 
Mr. Knox, “encourages the hope that 
the future trade relations of the coun- 
tries will become even more intimate 
and expanded, and will be regulated in 
a spirit of cordial reciprocation and in- 
terdependence.” And Mr. Fielding, in 
reply, declares that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment “very heartily reciprocate” this 
sentiment, and “will gladly avail them- 
selves” of the President's invitation to 
take up, at such time as may be mutual- 
ly satisfactory, the consideration of a 
readjustment of the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries “upon the 
broader and more liberal lines which 
should obtain” between them. All this 
is matter for sincere congratulation, 
and is very different indeed from what, 
for a while, seemed the possible out- 
come. 

If the concessions actually obtained 
from the Canadians are of insignificant 
magnitude, that fact must be ascribed 
to the weakness of the position in 
which we were placed by the maximum- 
and-minimum feature of the Payne-Ald- 
rich law. It was felt by the Canadians 
that the threat of the maximum was 
one that we should not dare to carry 
out, on account of the injury which such 
an increase of duties on Canadian prod- 


ucts would inflict on our own people. | 


They regarded it as a bluff; and, if they 


did not actually call the bluff, they | 


came as near doing so as could be done 
without putting us in a position where 
we might have been compelled, for the 
sake of saving our face, to plunge into 
a tariff war, however little we liked to 
do so. In replying to questions in the 
Dominion Parliament, Mr. Fielding stat- 
ed the case with great frankness. “If 
we had stood pat, it is possible we 
might have in some way obtained the 
minimum American tariff,” said Mr. 
Fielding. But good relations with the 
United States, he continued, were bet- 
ter than a spectacular triumph. “If we 
could avoid a tariff war by granting 
some, and from our point of view not 


very important, concessions, it was far) 
‘culty decently settled, and gratifying as 


better in the interest of Canada for the 
present and the future that we should 
make the concessions rather than to tri- 
umph over the United States on terms 
which would have left soreness and ill- 
feeling and created friction in future 
negotiations.” A remark made by Sir 





Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier, 

1s also highly interesting. While ap- 
preciating the strong sentiment in this 
country adverse to a tariff war with 
Canada, he also recognized the fact that 
there is in the United States a high pro- 
tectionist group, which is willing and 
anxious to push the President inw such 
a contest. “The Canadian Government 
did not feel,” said the Premier, “that it 
should give its aid to further the ends 
of this group by making impossible con- 
ditions for the President.” 

It is unnecessary here to enter min- 
utely into the actual concessions that 
were sought, and the concessions that 
were made. They bring up the old story 
of the “most favored nation’ question. 
On a certain list of articles, France had 
secured from Canada reductions of from 
21% to 5 per cent., in return for equiv- 
alent concessions on her own part; and 
these concessions were automatically ex- 
tended to thirteen other nations under 
the most-favored-nation clause in their 
treaties. We had made no treaty conces- 
sions to Canada, and the concessions to 
France were not, therefore, regarded by 
Mr. Taft as constituting “undue dis- 
crimination” against the United States; 
but the same concessions, extended to 
other countries entitled, under their 
treaties, to most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, did seem to him to justify the 
charge of discrimination against us. The 
logic or metaphysics of this position is 
ticklish; but the knot was cut by the 
homely process of splitting the differ- 
ence. The difference, to be sure, does 
not seem to have been split anywhere 
near the middle; we get the “intermedi- 
ate” rate on thirteen items, out of the 
forty originally in question. ‘The quan- 
tity of our exports to Canada affected by 
this reduction of 2% per cent. ad valor- 
em is about $5,000,000 out of a total of 
about $180,000,000. But it is stated that 
these articles on which the concession is 
granted comprise virtually all the com 
modities in which there is competition 
between the United States and the favor- 


'ed nations; and on this principle the 


selection was made. 


Satisfactory as it is to have the a:ffi- 


is the fact that what started as a wran- 


‘gle has ended in a prospect of liberal 


relations between the two countries, one 


leannot avoid feeling the pettiness of 


these higglings between two enlightened 
and large-minded peoples. The matters 
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involved are undoubtedly important to 


particular business interests, and it is 
to the credit of either government that 
painstaking care is bestowed on the 
safeguarding of those interests, so far 
as they are legitimate; but, after all, it 
is right that we should take also a 
broader view. Think of all the higgling, 
and all the diplomacy, and all the anxi 
ety over political and commercial con 
sequences; and then consider that what 
we have got out of it 1s two and a half 
per cent. on five million dollars in the 
total amount of duty to be paid on im 
ports into Canada from the United 
States—a reduction of $125,000 a year! 
The want of perspective that is so char 
acteristic in the whole domain of fo1 
eign trade is nowhere more in evidence 
than in these tariff wrangles. The exag 
geration of their importance, the facti 
tious dignity and consequence they are 
by common consent allowed to assume, 
are of a piece with the readiness which 
people show, the world over, to accept 
at their own valuation the inflated 
claims of commercial jingoes as to the 
momentous importance of this or that 
bit of foreign trade, the world-shaking 
significance of this or that petty ob 
stacle to its development. If an instine 
tive questioning of the magnitude of 
the matters involved were to become 
habitual, most tariff wars would be 
laughed out of court, and most threats 
of war by flood and field for the sake of 
commerce would be treated with the 
contempt they deserve. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE 
IN ENGLAND. 

The debate on the question of the 
Lords in the House of Commons has 
confirmed the feeling that a contest of 
great depth and intensity is before the 
people of England. Mr. Asquith, in his 
opening speech, seems to have made no 
concession to that sentiment of con- 
servatism to which Lord Rosebery’s 
resolutions, almost unanimously adopt- 
ed by the House of Lords, make their 
appeal. The position laid down in the 
Premier's motion and supported by his 
speech was aggressively challenged by 
the leader of the Opposition. A notable 
utterance of Mr. Balfour's was that in 
which he declared the existence of the 
House of Lords more than ever neces- 
sary now, when “modern radicalism 
has revolutionary ideais and aims upon 
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which the people should be consulted 
before their final adoption.” Between 
this position and that asserted by Mr. 
Asquith, when he said that the “abso 
lute veto” of the Lords must be abolish- 
ed in order that the road may be ciear 
ed for the advent of “a full-grown and 
unfettered democracy,” lies the anti- 
thesis upon which the vital thought ot! 
the country must be centred. 

If the question thus presented were 
bound up with the House of Lords as at 
present constituted, there could be lit 
tle doubt of the result; but it is not on 
this line that the issue is being joined. 
Not only from the standpoint of democ 
racy, but from the standpoint of effi 
cacy for its own function of conserv 
atism, the House of Lords has at last 
reached the point where its inappro- 
priateness and shortcomings are univer- 
sally recognized as calling for far-reach- 
ing reforms. The democratic sentiment 
of the time will not much longer en- 
dure the possession by a purely heredi- 
tary body of power so substantial as 
that which the peers now exercise; and, 
on the other hand, it is seen that a body 
whose tenure of power rests on so Uun- 
certain a basis, a body so subject to sub- 
versive agitation, cannot exercise its 
function with real independence; except 
in cases of the most extreme kind, it is 
ready to sacrifice its judgment rather 
than run the risk of a collision. In 
this situation, two proposals of oppo- 
site character are presented to the con- 
sideration of the people. On the part 
of the Liberals, the country is asked to 
leave the composition of the House of 
Lords—at least for the present—unal- 
tered, but to reduce its power to some 
thing approaching insignificance; where 
as the Conservatives propose to improve 
the composition of the body by some as 
vet undefined method which abandons 
the unqualified principle of heredity, 
and thereby to make it a more vigorous 
and more potent Second Chamber. If 
this plan should be matured in a wise 
and farseeing manner, it will make a 
strong appeal to the conservative in 
atincts of the people of England. As be 
tween a reformed and strengthened 
House of Lords, exercising the function 
of a check on the House of Commons 
without being overwhelmingly represen- 
tative of the landed interests and of one 
political party, and a House of Lords 
unreformed but almost impotent, no 
one can say how many thoughtful Lib- 
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erals may choose the former alternative. 

To Americans, Mr. Asquith’s appeal 
to the idea of a “full-grown and unfet- 
tered democracy” may seem to be es- 
sentially a call to England to adopt 
the system obtaining in our own coun- 
try. But to give the House of Com- 
mons almost unchecked predominance, 
as Mr. Asquith’s resolutions propose, 
would be to introduce a system pro 
foundly different from that in America. 
Nor is it the existence of the Senate in 
which that difference lies, for the Senate 
is, after all, in the main, only a more 
slowly moving body of representatives; 
any strong popular movement, sustainea 
for the space of two or three years, is 
capable of sweeping the Senate, as well 
as the House and the Presidency, along 
with it. It is our written Constitu- 


tion, with its Supreme Court endowed 


by the Constitution with unparalleled 
powers in the annulling of legislation, 
and with its division of authority be- 
tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that stands in this country as 


the great check upon a “full-grown and) 


unfettered democracy.” If, indeed, the 


and which Mr. Asquith declares it his 
purpose to abolish, it would, of course, 
be a more effective barrier against an 
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the coming election on this great ques- 
tion alone. It has no connection what- 
soever with that other great question, 
of free trade against protection, which 
was probably the leading factor in the 
recent electoral contest; aad as for Irish 
Home Rule, that will take care of it- 
self, because the Irish will vote vir- 
tually as a unit against the House ot 
Lords, whether Home Rule is or is not 
explicitly brought into the canvass. If 
an understanding could be established 
that the new House of Commons would 
not deal with the free-trade question, 
and that the verdict of the people, 
whichever way it went, would not be 
regarded as signifying any preference 
on this head, a contest could be carried 
on whose character was worthy of the 
great question at issue, and whose re- 
sult might be looked forward to as the 
true judgment of the nation. 


CORPORATIONS AND CONSCIENCE. 

Of the making of many problems now- 
adays there is no end. And of the mag- 
nifying of those problems that we have 


House of Lords had in practice the “ab- ready-made there is an abundance. In 


solute veto” which it has theoretically, | 


the leading article of the current num- 
ber of the Political Science Quarterly, 
Mr. Joseph B. Ross discusses seriously 
and learnedly “The Attitude of Private 


unrestrained democracy than is our | Conscience Toward Corporate Right.” 


written Constitution; but the unwritten | 


Constitution of England has long reduc- 
ed the function of the House of Lords 
to the staying of legislation until the 
will of the people has been uttered with 
what all men feel to be unmistakable 
authority. That, to be sure, is a very 
great power; but it is nét in any true 
sense an “absolute veto,” and it is in 
many directions not as substantial a 
barrier to radical change as is our own 
Constitution. The example of America 


cannot, therefore, be cited in favor of, 


the emasculation, though it may be in- 
voked in favor of the better lodgment, 
of the functions of the Second Chamber. 

With so fundamental an issue at 
stake, it must be deplored by all right- 
minded men, whatever their standpoint, 


that the parliamentary system offers no 


guarantee that the question will come | 
|make out neither the basis nor the na- 


ture Of such elements Mr. Ross enumer- 
ates many: for instance, “the State has 


before the people for a clear decision 
on its merits. An inestimable service 
would be rendered to the cause of par- 


liamentary government if leaders on 
‘repudiate its debts by pleading its lim- 


both sides were to forego all the other 


questions between the parties and stake | 


With the natural instinct of the spe- 
cialist he endeavors by delving far be- 
neath the surface to find the explana- 
tion of certain familiar experiences. 
“The cause,” he tells us, “of the mis- 
understanding and of the consequent 
antagonism between the industrial or 
commercial corporation and the public 
lies very largely in a failure to realize 
what the corporation actually is.””’ And 
again: “It seems rather anomalous and 
difficult of comprehension that a form 
of industrial organization which univer- 
sally commends itself to the business 
world should yet be visited with marked 
popular opprobrium.”’ Mr. Ross ascribes 
to the average man a feeling of mysti- 


| fication due to legal elements in the 
status of the corporation which he 


knows to be something in the nature ot 
privilege, but of which he can clearly 


made it possible for the corporation to 


ited capital stock and the statutory lia- 
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bility of its stockholders.” And in con- 
clusion he declares that “undoubtedly 
the causes of the misapprehension and 
of the deep-seated antagonism between 
American laymen and the private cor- 
poration, its directors and its stockhold- 
ers, lie in the enigmatical personality of 
the corporation—a personality certainly 
existing, but not yet arrived at a ma- 
turity of its powers nor aware of its 
profound social obligations.” 


But, after all is said and done, we do 
not seem to have got much further than 
the plain man gets when he harks back 
to that old dictum of Lord Thurlow’s, 
that a corporation has neither a body to 
be kicked nor a soul to be damned. 
And indeed not so far. For, since Lord 
Thurlow’s time, we have advanced along 
distance toward the kicking of corpora- 
tions; and, at the same time, the vast 
spread of the system over the industrial 
and commercial wor’? has resulted not 
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tle, or that people would harbor any 
greater sense of obligation to treat them 
with scrupulous regard for their legal 
rights? 

Of course, the impersonality—partly 
real and partly apparent—of the corpor- 
ation does make a great difference in 
the strictly human side of many rela- 
tions with it; but this difference is in- 
evitable from the nature of the case, 
and we shall never by taking thought 
get rid of it. It is quite as important 
to avoid exaggeration of the effect of 
this circumstance as it is to recognize 
its existence. Against a corporation as 
such, a corporation not identified either 
with the idea of oppressive monopolis- 
tic practices or with that of special 
privileges, the average man neither en- 
tertains hatred nor exercises unfairness. 
Almost every instance of such conduct 
towards corporations cited by Mr. Ross 
could easily be matched in parallel 


in strengthening but in greatly weak-{cases where the party concerned was 


ening animosity against corporations as 
such. While there may be a certain 
mild recognition of the difference in re- 
sponsibility and responsiveness between 
a corporation and an individual or a 
firm, it is doubtful whether one man in 
a hundred is perceptibly influenced by 
it either in his sentiment or in his con- 
duct. It is not corporations in general, 
but two special kinds of corporations 
against which popular prejudice is ar- 
rayed and towards which many indi- 
viduals feel themselves absolved from 
the ordinary obligations of conscience. 
These are public service corporations 
and corporations which are or are sup- 
posed to be of a monopolistic charac- 
ter. And in these cases the reasons for 
this hostile, or even this unscrupulous, 
attitude are not far to seek. In the mat- 
ter of monopoly, the thing speaks for 
itself; in the case of the public service 
corporations, we have, in addition to 
the anti-monopoly sentiment, the feel- 
ing, whether well-founded or not, that 
by illegitimate means they have obtain- 
ed privileges burdensome to the public. 
To see how little the idea of the corpor- 
ation in itself has to do with the mat- 
ter, one has only to imagine the street 
railways of New York to have always 
belonged to Mr. Belmont personally, or 
the Standard Oil to have been created 
and owned by Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
alone. Does any one suppose that pub- 
lic feeling towards either of these estab- 
lishments would have been more gen- 


an individual and not a corporation. 
Even such an example as the eager rush 
for railway passes—in the days before 
the recent anti-pass legislation—is much 
more readily explained by a simple 
weakness of human nature or a defect 
in common honesty than by any pe- 
culiar state of mind arising out of the 
mysterious nature of the corporate en- 
tity. No one ever heard of people being 
shy about getting theatre passes, even 
before the days of the Theatre Trust; 
the automatic instinct for getting, or 
seeming to get, something for nothing 
is amusingly illustrated in the rush for 
ice cream and salads at every social 
gathering; and as for deception, it is 
only necessary to ask any unincorporat- 
ed doctor how many otherwise respecta- 
ble persons resort to queer devices in 
order to get medical services for little 
or nothing. 

Finally, as to the necessity that the 
corporation shall become “aware of its 


profound social obligations” as a con- 


dition precedent to receiving fair and 
decent treatment from the average man. 
In regard to all this class of considera- 
tions, we are both more and less san- 
guine than those who constantly hold 
ap to our view these high and distant 
ideals. It will be long before the recog- 
nition of “profound social obligations’ 
becomes the dominant factor in the con- 
duct of either corporations or individ- 
uals—unless, indeed, by profound social 
obligations is meant those profoundest 
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obligations of all, which are as old as 
civilized history. The homely but faith. 
ful performance of the plain duty not 
to steal, not to lie, not to cheat; the rec- 
ognition of the simple claims of human 
beings to that ordinary consideration 
which stays the hand of the strong from 
merciless destruction of the weak— 
these obligations, indeed, it is the im- 
mediate duty of corporations to observe. 
Many corporations have always observ- 
ed them; the number of those that do 
not is, we are sure, destined rapidly to 
grow less since the public conscience 
has become awakened. Let us demand 
of them that simple righteousness which 
all men recognize as duty, and the ab- 
sence of which all men recognize as 
wickedness. Then, for the beautiful 
state of the future we can afford to 
wait with patience. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN EGYPT 

The protest issued by the Young 
Egypt Committee at Geneva against Mr. 
Roosevelt's pro-English address before 
the students of the University of Cairo 
fell into serious error. That distin- 
guished traveller was actuated in his re- 
marks by no desire to please his official 
hosts. It is doing him a wrong to imag: 
ine that he would sacrifice his convic- 
tions to curry favor with anybody. In 
the present instance it was almost in 
evitable that he should have assumed 
the position he did. He found in Egypt 
a people on a somewhat backward cul 
tural plane, ruled by a handful of 
strong white men. He saw there the 
far-famed efficiency of British adminis- 
tration brought to probably its highest 
pitch. The British rulers in Egypt are 
men who do things and get results. Un- 
der them the country has made unques 
tioned material progress Here, then, 
was the white man’s burden carried 
along strenuously, successfully, and, on 
the whole, quietly too, if it were not for 
the clamor of a few malcontents who 
would have self-government, and Egypt 
for the Egyptians, and a good many oth- 
er wild things. Could these so-called Na- 
tionalist agitators promise Egypt as ef 
ficient a government as England has 
given her these last twenty-five years 
and more? No. Then the question was 
settled for Mr. Roosevelt. On the sam« 
grounds that he jiauded the British rule 
in India when he was still President, 
he bestowed his approval upon British 


rule in Egypt. 
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And in India and Egypt both, the regards as constituting the most peace- 
ful, the most industrious, and altogether | 


British have been facing the same prob- 
lem ever since the Russo-Japanese war 
gave birth to new hopes among the sub- 
Great Britain, like many a 
her, finds it 
hard to understand why the nations to 


ject races. 


conquering people before 


whom she has brought peace and mate- 
rial well-being should chafe under her 


rule. It is well enough for the island-born | 


Englishman to insist on taking care of 
himself, even if he does it badly, rather 
things carefully smoothed 
It is absurd 
Sgyptian Nation- 


than have 


out for him from above. 
for the Bengali or the 
alist to assume the same attitude; first, 
because, in his case, it has been demon- 
strated that he is unfit to take care of 
and secondly—and the argu- 
in 


himself, 
ment is legitimate enough—failure 


his case would also spell trouble and 
worse for Great Britain herself, and for 
the In India, 
stance, the British assert that they have 
brought order and stability where for- 
merly there was civil war and oppres- 
sion. Let Great Britain withdraw, and 
India would become a cockpit for its 


own hostile races and religions and a 


world at large. for in- 


prey to Russian or Japanese or German 
ambition—who knows? Can a handful 
of Babu lawyers hold together an em- 
pire of 300,000,000 people? 

But as between Egypt and India there 
are certain important differences which 
give the 
stronger case against Great Britain. And 
this in spite of the fact that Hgypt, un- 
like India, cannot deny that British rule 
has brought prosperity to the country. 


the former country much 


Egypt has no devastating plagues and 
famines to complain of. 
has nearly doubled since 1882, and the 
more than kept 


The primary 


Her population 


national wealth has 
pace with the population. 
reason for discontent is, therefore, ap- 
parently absent, until we recall that it 
is comparative prosperity, and not help- 
less destitution, that nourishes political 
The very fact that Egypt 
prosperous offers a powerful reason why 
England cannot hope to keep it perma 


But more impor- 


unrest is 


in subjection. 
still is the absence in Kgypt of 


nently 
tant 

racial and religious divergences 
which England finds the chief need 
Of Egypt's 
nearly 12,000,000 people, less than a mil- 
lion are Christian and Jewish. Over 92 


per cent. of the population is Moham- 


those 
in 


for her presence in India. 


medan, the very class which England 
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the most promising element in India. 


In Egypt, therefore, there can be no| 
question of racial or religious warfare. | 


The population is homogeneous, com- 
pact, and not so numerous as to make 
self-government the momentous task it 


must be in India. 
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lucubrations this very typical academic 
gentleman pretty nearly exhausts the 
stock topics of academic soclety: sal- 
aries, receptions, cost of living, merits 
of teachers, research, and educational 
|policy. Readers in university communi- 
ties, East and West, will find them- 
selves testifying to his representative- 
/ness by exclaiming “That's our college 


The reasons for Egyptian Nationalism |through and through,” “That’s I” or 
are, clearly, far from negligible. Eng- | “me”—according to their grammatical 
land’s presence in Egypt cannot be ex: | faith. 
plained as due to the people's incapacity | 
It was not civil 
| war or any other form of popular mis- 
demeanor that first brought England 
|into the land, but the insane financial 
| extravagances of a Khedive who vir- 
_tually delivered his country into the 
hands of his foreign creditors. The re- 
volt of Arabi Pasha in 1882 was a pro- 
test against foreign domination, and 
England's subsequent intervention was 


But to represent things from certain 
points of view is to satirize them; by 
virtue of his humanistic standpoint “the 
| Professor” is a satirist. In these days 
of universal elective franchise no one 
knows the object of education; the ob- 
ject of educators, however, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, of their wives and 
daughters—is “getting on.” The driv- 
ing power is not the desire to learn 
and teach, but a desperate ambition to 
dictated solely by her interests as part ‘gain and maintain a footing on a $2,000 
holder of the foreign debt and as owner ‘salary in a society where the average 
of the Suez Canal. If the temporary Brit-| income is three or four times as great. 
ish occupation has become permanent, | The rising young instructor, therefore, 
it is not primarily because the welfare | j, compelled to be a hypocrite. He 
of the country required it, but because | myst devote his energy to doing things 
British Imperial policy demanded it.|jn which he does not believe—writing 
|The fact that the Khedives Ismail and | articles on “Terminations in T” and 
Tewfik brought Egypt under foreign |«sumxes in S”—in order to win the hol- 
domination does not prove that the PeO- | low approbation of the learned, which 
ple itself is unfit to be entrusted with @/jegqs to promotion. “The Professor” 
large measure of self-government. That |entertains a rather undignified concep- 
is what the Egyptian Nationalists main-|tion of the function of the various scien- 
tain, and they have the recent expert: | tific and philological journals. He is 
ence of Turkey to hearten them. 'so cynical as to suggest that contribu- 

. jtors should be obliged to pay regular 
CONFESSIONS OF A PROFESSOR. | advertising rates. One does not like to 

While our colleges of liberal arts are think that there is any occasion for 
groaning with their regrets, their mis-|such stringent measures. Yet of a piece 
givings, and their sins, Prof. Grant! with this insinuation of commercialism 
Showerman has seen and stepped into|in the studious cloister is the satirical 
an opportunity. In a book of essays, | rogue’s description of an elaborate uni- 
entitled “With the Professor,” he at- | versity social function, in preparing for, 
tempts, with a limpidity of style and a/| going through, and getting over which 
gentle temperance recalling the Elia | some ten hours are consumed by the in- 
of the |structor and his wife, with a net result 
stuffed bosom of ten minutes of social intercourse. 
by This agony, too, like the barren sweat 
world the of “research,” is a propitiatory offering 
ito the God of Getting On. The cure 
‘for these evils is easy to prescribe and 
“pleasant to take’—$15,000 a year. 

Behind the satirist, however, is a dis- 


for self-government. 





to relieve 
education 
ingenuously the 
present sensitive and un- 
of the professorial mind, 
and its discord- 
environment. For a _ confession- 
al medium he has created, after the 
fashion of one of Anatole France's in-|mayed and bewildered believer in hu- 
nocent sages, a bald-headed teacher of; mane culture—the pensive and melan- 
the classics with an aspiring wife and|choly Ossian of contemporary educa- 
(That “six” is a rather tion. He stands by the graves of Ho- 
In the course of his mer and Virgil, and mourns for the 


Mass., 
higher 


Cambridge, 
of 

revealing to 
easy state 
its 
ant 


inner conflicts, 





six children. 
unrealistic touch.) 
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bygone days. Since the great educa- 
tional revolution and the irruption into 
the colleges of the Third Estate, he has 
witnessed the defeat, demoralization, 
and dispersal of the intellectual nobil- 
ity. A new and alien order of mechan- 
ics, engineers, business men, farmers, 
linguistic cranks, and scientific pedants 
possesses the field. Their means are 
not his means, nor their ends his ends. 
He is among them but not of them; he 
moves with them, but keeps step to an- 
other drummer. He is something of a 
sentimentalist: he expresses his dissent 
with the sound of a harp, when the 
crisis calls for a trumpet. In his abil- 
ity to excite sympathy with his ideals 
and in his inability to suggest or insti- 
tute practical reforms—in his quite re- 
sourceless idealism—Professor Shower- 
man’s “Professor” fairly symbolizes the 
faculty of liberal arts in a large uni- 
versity. 

“The Professor,” like many contem- 
porary imagines that his 
melancholy arises from his recollection 
of the old régime. As a matter of fact, 
it arises from his ignorance of the his- 
tory of education. Hearing him talk, 
one would be led to suspect that in the 
good old times before President Eliot 
students were fired with an inhuman 
love of liberal culture for its own sake. 
As a matter of fact, Ascham and Peach- 
am and Milton and Locke and Chester- 
field advocated a liberal education pri- 
marily because it was the most valuable 
and practical training for a liberal ca- 
reer. The 
plated in the aristocratic classical cur- 
riculum was destined for activities call- 
ing constantly both gentle- 
manliness and scholarship. He 
destined for a part in good society and 
2 part in public life; for these definite 
ends he was supplied with ancient and 
modern languages, ancient and modern 
history, philosophy, logic, rhetoric, eti- 
quette, and the graces. There was a 
clearly shaped educational policy, be- 
cause there was a clearly conceived edu- 
cational object. “The is in 
despair, because he feels a hopeless and 
entirely untraditional desire to trans- 
form all students into scholars and gen- 
tlemen—a desire which Burke would 
have told him is at war with nature. 


humanists, 


scholar-gentleman contem- 


into play 
was 


Professor” 


“The Professor” has a very pretty 
chapter in which he rejoices that the 
pursuit of culture is his means of live- 
lihood. To put it in brutal English— 


‘The 


he languages, 
tory, philosophy, rhetoric, etiquette, and 
the graces But the 
teacher of classics unique 
needing these things. 
also by men of letters and teachers and 


Nation. 


needs literatures, his- 
in his business. 
is not in 


They are needed 


critics of literature, by historians and 
of 
phy and history, by editors, publishers, 


philosophers and teachers philoso- 


clergymen, college presidents, diplomats, 


and statesmen. For these classes, at 


least, a liberal culture is the most defi- 
nite kind of training for “success in 
life.” 


purposeless and indolent Goodness and 


In this age of intolerance for 


Beauty, perhaps the hope of future use- 
fulness for the college of liberal arts 
lies in frank competition with its rivals 
not for the women and weaker breth- 
ren, but for the young men of ambi- 
tion and promise, desiring to qualify 


themselves for the careers—more nu- 


merous now than ever before—open to 
liberal scholars and gentlemen. If it 
would but condescend to inscribe over 
its portals, “We, too, train for life,” it 
could reduce the chaos of election, form 
an educational policy, give what is now 
demanded of every college, and at the 
same time gain what it privately de- 


sires. 


THE GREEK GIFT TO CIVILIZATION. 
I. 


The Greeks meant one thing to men 
of the early Renaissance, another thing 
to Pope and Addison, another thing to 
Germans of the nineteenth century. 
Every generation has taken its Greek in 
its own way. And the present genera 
tion, heir of all the ages, is taking its 
Greek in nearly every way—except one. 
It is not taking its Greek for granted. 
An expositor of Hellenism to-day is al- 
most obliged to become an apologist. He 
must “show us.” Even as seasoned a 
Grecian as Professor Mahaffy,* 
surely is entitled, if any one is, to be at 
his ease in Hellas, does not this 
compulsion. The quiet and st'll air of 
his delightful studies is stirred with 
argument, about Greek in the college 
curriculum, about the neglect of Aris 
totelian logic by American youth, about, 
on the one hand,Greek versus “Science,” 
and, on the other hand, the truly “scien 
tific’ temper of Greek thought. Through 
out he feel that the Greeks 
need to be vindicated; and their vindi 
cation, throughout, that they are 
“modern.” 


who 


resist 


seems to 


is 
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This seems to mean that they are tree 
trom mysticism and obscurantism, thos: 
sins of the Middle Ages; 
Mahaffy is the more in: 
Greek clear-sightedness in virtue of his 
own long-standing feud with medieval 
ism. There is a fine old-fashioned flavor, 
as of some clergyman in Thomas 
Peacock—a _ Ffolliott, a Portpipe 
Opimian—in the valiant no-Popery 
flings of our author against the church 


and Professor 


lined to praise 


Love 


an 


and against the theological preposses 
sions ot mediwval science and philoso 
phy. The modern contentiousness about 


Greek here receives a temperamental re 
inforcement. 

Ail good things being Greek, and all! 
bad things non-Greek, the Middle Ages 
non-Greek; and the Renaissance, 
which put an end to them, was Greek. 
Such seems to be the latent reasoning 
the bottom of Professor Mahaffy 
view—and we admit it to be the popular 


were 


view—-that by means of a resurgence of 
Greek art, literature, and philosophy, 
the Renaissance superseded the Middle 
Ages, and that the Renaissance was in 
spirit and accomplishment truly Greek, 
truly classical. The naive assumption 
of the humanists that they had emerged 
from a “thick Gothic night,” 
Mahaffy would modify by substituting 
“Latin” for “Gothic: and, having thus 
given a bad name to the Scholastic Phil 


Professor 


osophy, to Romanesque and Gothic arch 


itecture, to the “Dies Irm” and to the 
chansons de geste, he would contentedly 
hang them all. Now, he believes, upon 
the thick Latin night up rose Gr ek, 
and up rose the sun the classical 
Renaissance and the “modern spirit” 


were a twin birth of the revival of Greek 
studies (pp. 18-19). This 
to us erroneous; and, as the conceptions 
underlying it Ma 
haffy’s treatment of his subject, we shall 
cxamine it at some length. Waliving all 
questions of chronology, disregarding 
therefore all mediwval] anticipations of 
the Renaissance or of the “modern spir- 
it,” granting that the light did not dawn 
till Greek began to reappear, and then 
dawned decisively, believe it would 
not be difficult to show that the Renats 


seems 


view 


determine Professor 


we 


sance itself was not essentially Hellenk 
If. 

The literature of the Renaissance, 
both in and out of Italy, is four-fifths 
of it Latinistic—Virgilian, Ciceronian, 
Senecan, occasionally Horatian, very 
heavily Ovidian. It springs not imme 
diately, often not mediately, from 
Homer, Demosthenes, Pindar, Aéschy 
lus, Sophocles, or even Euripides. The 
other fifth, which does draw nourish 
ment from Greek literature, draws it 
from the Greek literature not of the 


golden but of the silver and the pinch 
beck ages. Boccaccio, Professor Mahaf 
fy points out (p. 95n), is indebted 
Greek prose fiction; but what he 
not point out is that Boccaccio’s debt 


to 


does 
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runs mostly to very late Byzantine ro- 
mances now lost. Lyly draws from 
Plutarch on Education. Sannazaro 
breaks from the Virgilian pastoral tra 
dition to return to Theocritus. Tasso’s 
“Aminta,” as is well known, gets what 
is probably its most famous passage 
from the late prose romance of Achilles 
Tatius. As is not so well known, the 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” too, professedly 
a restoration of the classical—that is, 
the Virgilian—epic, in reprobation of 
the composite romance-epic of Pulci, 
Bolardo, and Ariosto, is itself full of 
the conceits of late Greek rhetoric. The 
“Pastor Fido” is based upon a story in 
Pausanias. It seems well within the 
truth to say that where Renaissance lit- 
erature is Greek at all, it is almost cer 
tain to be in the Alexandrianized, Ro- 
manized, Byzantinized, and Orientalized 
vein that we call Greek only because we 
have no better name for it. 

The art and the philosophy of the 
Renaissance, like its literature, do not 
draw from pure Hellenic fountains. Bot- 
ticelli, Raphael, and Titian are not in- 
spired Greek statuary of the best 
period, very little of which had been uan- 
earthed; Greek painting was probably 
unknown to them, and, at any rate, 
Greek painting, as far as it has survived 
at all, is of the Campanian, the Alexan- 
drian distinctly post-classical. 
The putti of the Renaissance may, in- 
deed, it is thought, be traced to the 
“Egyptian plague of Loves’’—those Cu- 
pids, which, whether attendant upon the 
amorous adventures of the gods, or nest- 
ing in trees, or wreathing garlands, or ex- 
posed in cages for sale, “flutter through 
the Pompeian pictures.” And where the 
great painters of the Renaissance 
thought of themselves as illustrators of 
“literary” themes (we just redis- 
covering how decidedly they did so think 
of themselves—to the confusion of “Art 
for Art's sake"), they looked for their 
themes not in Homer, or the tragedians, 
the myths of Plato, but in Ovid, or 
Apuleius, or Philostratus, Lucian. 
Raphael's frescoes in the Farnesina got 
their Olympians not from Hesiod but 
Apuleius. Botticelli's Calunnia, as 
Mahaffy mentions elsewhere, 

from Lucian’s description 
of 


by 


style 


or 


or 


from 
Professor 
ia derived 
of the Apelles. Mantegna 
Titlan, Raphael, Giulio Romano, and 
others deliberately retranslated into col- 
visual form the verbal descrip 
Philostratus of paintings in a 


SiahoAn 


‘ and 
tion bys 
supposed p'eture-gallery 

As for the Platoniam of the 
since, that too was composite, with its 
pseudo-Dionysian bier 
and theories 
It was the Platoniem of Plotinus 
rother, after the school of Alexandria; 
for. in spite of Ficino’s translation, the 
Pilatonism of Athens was to them un 


Renais 
leaning toward 


archies toward elaborate 


of love 


when known, too purely At- 
tic to be assimilated indeed, 
an echo of pre Sor ratic Greek thought in 


known—or 


There was 
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the animistic philosophies of Southern 
Italy; but these Professor Mahaffy does 
not mention, despite their influence upon 
Bacon by way of Telesio and Campa- 
nella, 

In general, Renaissance taste is dis- 
tinctly unclassical. It runs to digression 
and irrelevancy; to inserted descriptions 
and episodes; to huge verbosity. It rev- 
els in the “word-paintings”  (é«dpdoas) 
which were a specialty of the late soph- 
ists and rhetoricians; it never tires 
of their speechmaking. It favors whole 
beokfuls of orations inventea as pat- 
terns of the kind of thing that might be 
said upon a given occasion oy persons 
imaginary, mythological, or historical. 
These and ypedéra bulk large 
in the Anthology, and reappear in col- 
lections like “Silvayn’s Orator’’-—to 
mention, perhaps, the most familiar 
name among many. The prose of the 
Renaissance, again, like late Greek 
prose, tends, without resistance, to the 
most exaggerated conceits and anti- 
theses, each country in Europe develop- 
ing its own particular brands of bad 
taste—Euphuism, Gongorism, Marinism, 
and the rest—upon a common basis of 
Ciceronian and late Greek rhetoric. In 
imitation, too, of the tours de force of 
degenerate Greek and Roman rhetor- 
icians, the versifiers of the Renaissance 
often chose the most trivial themes, and 
embellished them with all the graces 
of double entendre. To match the an- 
tique disquisitions Of Long Hair, and in 
Praise of Baldness, we have the capitoii 
of Berni and his school on Figs, Beans, 
Sausages, Bakers’ Ovens, Hard-Boiled 
Eggs, Chestnuts, Paint-Brushes, Bells, 
Needles, Going Without Hats, and Lying 
Late Abed. It is a far cry from this 
sort of thing to Homer or to the Per- 
iclean age. Indeed, if by Greek we mean 
“classic,” the Renaissance was not 
Greek. Not until the late eighteenth 
century, after the way had been cleared 
by those “pedants,” German and other, 
to whom this work alludes so slight- 
ingly, was the true Renaissance of clas- 
sic Greek accomplished; only then may 
the modern world be said to have en- 
tered fully upon its Greek heritage. 
What the Renaissance of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries achieved was 
rather a Pan-Latinistic revival, which 
attended especially to the process of re- 
enriching the vernacular 
tongues, mostly by means of Latin or 
post-classical Greek models, into ve- 
hicles of a modern Eloquentia that might 
rival the antique. Its degenerate mod- 
els, together with its own taste in choos- 
ing them. made it not pure, reposeful, 
imaginative, but composite, unquiet, fan- 
tastic. rhetorical, loquacious—all that Is 
suggested when we say “Alexandrian.” 


nOomoreiar 


casting and 


ITT. 


One cannot help feeling that Profes- 
sor Mahaffy's taste In these matters has 


been “subdued to what it works In” 


eal Greek. This bias appears in the 
estimate of Aristotle’s “Poetics” and 
the dicta about Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, and others. The “Poetics” is 
treated as if it were merely a col- 
lection of judgments upon individual 
works in Greek literature: if these 
judgments are erroneous, the work is a 
failure, of course. It is not perceived, 
apparently, that the “Poetics” is an ex- 
position of basic principles, the princi- 
ples of poétry and of art in general; and 
that, in its justification of poetry as an 
imaginative embodiment of the univer- 
sal (a view which Plato, for all his 
poetry, completely missed), and in its 
promulgation of the law of unity, it 
laid sure foundations for the criticism 
of all time, and established an unassail- 
able canon of classic or ideal art. All 
this apart from the historical impor- 
tance of the “Poetics’’ misunderstood— 
apart from the pseudo-classic of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, apart from the controversies 
about “imitation,” catharsis, and the 
“three unities.” Of this really funda- 
mental book Professor Mahaffy says (p. 
62): “I know of no poorer and more 
jejune exposition of a great subject’; 
and on the next page he cavalierly dis- 
misses it upon the plea of lack of time. 
The same want of appreciation of the 
universal in Hellenism is responsible 
for some of the opinions here expressed 
upon the Greek in modern English 
poetry. Of the “galaxy that illumined 
the early nineteenth century,” Words- 
worth is considered to be “the least 
Greek” (pp. 56-7); and this because of 
his failure to distinguish prose dic- 
tion from poetical, and because of 
the inordinate length of the “Excur- 
sion.” Keats, however, had caught the 
Greek spirit, though at second or third 
hand (p. 46); in Shelley, “we have that 
perfect combination of romantic imag- 
ination with Greek culture” which 
makes him the greatest of this group 
(p. 56); and Tennyson is “the most 
classical of our modern lyric poets” (p. 
59). 

Read in view of the critic’s Alexan- 
drian bias and of the quotations which 
illustrate his criticism, these dicta be- 
come plain. Keats is Greek in being a 
master of isolated sensuous images, 
chaste or voluptuous—not in virtue of 
his delicacy in selection or his passion 
for beauty; certainly not in virtue of 
that architectonic which he never pos- 
sessed. Shelley’s “clouds and sunsets” 
and spirits and flower-bells and pavil- 
ions—the imagery of romanticism—are 
at the service of his revolt and of his 
love of Greece and liberty. What mat- 
ter that Shelley hardly touched human 
experience, hardly touched the general 
life of man? The case is still clearer 
when we come to Wordsworth and Ten- 
nyson. Of Wordsworth’s purity and 
wisdom—of his universality, and of his 
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“plain and noble” style—of all that 
makes him a true classic, a true Greek 
despite his recurrent prosiness—there 
is not a word; though, of course, the 
specific Platonism in Wordsworth’s won- 
derful Ode (misquoted at p. 243) is rec- 
ognized. But what of “Laodameia”?— 
. For the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul 


What of “Dion” >— 
So were the hopeless troubles, that in- 


volved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 


Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his 

ends. 
Or—to take Wordsworth not on classi- 
cal ground, and in a vein not senten- 
tious—what can be more Greek than 
those autochthonous figures of the 
Leech-Gatherer, and of Michael at the 
unfinished sheepfold?— 

’Tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone; 
or this about Michael’s wife: 


Whose heart was in her house: two wheels 


she had 

Of antique form, this large for spinning 
wool, 

That small for flax; and if one wheel had 
rest, 


It was because the other was at work. 


—lines of which Homer would not need 
to be ashamed. One might as well say 
that Millet’s Sower is not Greek, or that 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg is not 
Greek—Greek as Simonides! Finally the 
Hellenism of Tennyson is here suppos- 
ed to be shown by the “Lotos Eaters’ 
and the Theocritean “Come down, O 
maid,” and that well-nigh intolerable 
piece of oxymoron and antithesis, 

His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
So much of Tennyson’s work is Greek 
in a very pure sense that it seems a 
pity to try to prove him Hellenic by 
what at best can prove him only Alex- 
andrian. 


IV. 


While professing to deal with Hellen- 
ism in the modern world, the present 
volume gives much space to an examin- 
ation of its remote origins, under the 
various aspects of race, poetry, prose, 
philosophy, and the like. To us this 
seems irrelevant; what we ought to be 
concerned with here is issues, not ori- 
gins. We have already adverted, 
perhaps more than enough, to the treat- 
ment of the Greek decadence as if that 
were the essentially Greek. Both ways 
attention is too much drawn from the 
centre to the ends, and not fixed, as in 
so short a work it ought to be fixed, 
upon that definite period during which 
the Greeks were most themselves. We 
want a focus; and we have here a 
penumbra. Are we demanding too nar- 


living — troubles 


The Nation. 


row a canon of Hellenism? We think 
not; for it is only a strict sense of what 
the Greeks stood for that gives weight 
and value to assertions about their in- 
fluence. That which they really con 
tributed to modern civilization is ob 
fuscated by inquiries into their origins, 
hardly less than by the inclusion ol! 
their decadence upon the same footing 
with their prime. 

But one begins to realize after a 
while that the author is scarcely appre- 
ciative of the characteristic universal- 
ity of the Greeks; that what appeals to 
him is rather their rhetoric than their 
idealism, rather their fancy than their 
imagination, rather their cleverness 
than their genius. He himself stead 
fastly declines to generalize—and who 
could more safely generalize than he?— 
about the nature of the Greek gift to 
civilization. He refuses to grasp this 
universal. Surely he sees it; he pre- 
sents abundant material for the induc- 
tion; why will he not, for the real illumi- 
nation of his readers, tell them what 
he sees? He will make no synthesis. 
He resides in detail, detail which, as 
has been seen, too often concerns ir- 
relevant beginnings or degenerate end- 
ings; and he yields now and again to 
the temptation to digress and to argue, 
like any Alexandrian of them all. In 
a word, this book about the Greeks is 
not written in the spirit of the Greeks. 

Some merits it undoubtedly possesses. 
Its dedication, its close, are noble in 
feeling. Its chapter on politics is vital 
with modern instances: the abdication 
of power by an aristocracy, exemplified 
by Ireland; the conflict of centralizing 
with decentralizing forces in a federa- 
tion, exemplified by the United States. 
And as Professor Mahaffy’s venerable 
experience justifies him in coming to us 
to admonish and to warn, he speaks, in 
the same chapter, words of weight upon 
the failure of intellectual refinement to 
guard against political decadence, and 
upon the decay of the middle classes 
through limitation of the size of the 
family as a result of heightened cost of 
which threatened 
Athens no less than they threaten us to- 
day. Here Professor Mahaffy might 
say with Whistler: “I am not arguing; 
I am telling you.” In passages of such 
“timely” purport, intensified as they of- 
ten are by the author’s personal feelings 
and experience, this book is at its best. 
Compared with the works of other writ- 
ers in the same field, it seems to us 
inferior, say, to Professor Butcher's 
“Some Aspects of the Greek Genius” 
and “Harvard Lectures on Greek Sub 
jects,” and to Mr. Lowes Dickinson's 
“The Greek View of Life”; the first two 
full of safe generalizations amply sup- 
ported by specific facts, the last, by its 
admirable coherence and exquisite em- 
ployment of transition recalling the 
prose of Plato himself. Yet, despite 
these, and despite Professor Sandys's 
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“History of Classical Scholarship thie 
true history of the Greek element in 
modern civilization—of its varying a 
ceptance by different peoples and ages, 
of its varying combinations with na 
tional spirit and with Zeitgeist, and o! 
the varying outcome—remains still to 
be written: valde desideranda 

May we, without attempting any part 
of such a history, be permitted to sug 
gest the generalization that this book 
withholds? 

Ve 

The Greeks, more than all other peo 
ples before or since, believed in the pow 
er of mind, and practised their belief. 
Applying mind to the raw material of 
sensation, they turned experience into 
wisdom, fact into truth, the Many into 
the One, chaos into law, the particular 
and provincial into the ideal and the 


universal. But they were not content 
to rest in this supersensible region 
they reémbodied their ideals in noble 
sensuous and intellectual forms, which 


they chose from amid a welter of forms 
possible but ignoble or insignificant, and 
which therefore have appealed to man 
kind semper, ubique. So that, whether 
in the subtle curves of a building, or in 
the proportions of a statue, or in the 
shape of a vase, or in the notes 
of the musical scale, or in finding how 
the human mind, out of an infinite num 
ber of ways in which it can work, ac- 
tually does work towards truth; whe- 
ther in art, or letters, or logic, or 
science, or a hundred other departments 
of human activity, we still perceive that 
they have performed for mankind, once 
for all, the labor of selection. It is im 
possible to overestimate this accom- 
plishment in the racial economy, just 
as it is impossible to overestimate the 
specific nobility and loftiness of the 
ideal heritage they have left to the 
race. 

Those who follow the Greek ways, 
and, without limiting themselves to old 
experience, fearlessly, and with confi 
dence in the power of mind, push into 
the new data of modern life along the 
path that has proved possible—these are 
the ploneers; these are subduing chaos 
and bringing it province by province 
under the rule of spirit. Those who, 
refusing to profit by the Greek econ 
omy, try old failures again in ignor 
ance or from choice, throw away their 
heritage. It is only by accident that 
they may happen upon some worthy 
thing. Their aberration, generally 
speaking, takes either or both of two 
forms, according as they fail to vaiue 
one or another phase of the Greek ac 
complishment. Either they deny the 
validity of the results achieved by se 
lection, and still fancy that “the world 
is all before them where to choose”; or 
they deny the right of mind to work 
selectively at all upon the data of ex 
perience, insist that all things are of 
equal value except as weeded out by 
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natural enslave them- 
The first error 
the 


at least, so far 


selection, and 
selves to the crude fact. 
is the error of modern art, second 
that of modern politics 
been evolved under demo 
The art of democ- 
is to demand that no 
forms be rejected as ignoble. The poli 
tics of democracy, theoretically allowing 
free play to the conflicting wills of in- 
dividuals, each striving tor the ends in 
dicated by “enlightened selt-inter- 
est,” fails, to provide for right leader- 
ship, for a chosen mind to control the 
so falls into the gripe of 
wrong leadership. For a mind of some 
sort is sure to gain control, soon or late. 
Modern science has escaped the second 
error, by selecting from the method of 
Bacon that part which is Greek in spir- 
it. The Baconian induction, just in so 
far as it enslaved itself to fact, and dis- 
allowed hypothesis, and denied the 
rights of mind—just in so far as it was 
un-Greek—was a failure; and just in so 
far as it “married mind with matter’— 
to use Bacon's own similitude—was, and 
is, a success. We are not to be, says 
Bacon again, like the ant, which gathers 
and stores up her hoard untransformed 
by aught that she does; nor yet like the 
spider, which spins her subtle thread all 
from within; but rather like the bee, 
which both gathers from without and 
transforms from within that which she 
gathers. Only thus shall we get “sweet- 
ness and light.” 

The Hellenist still believes’ that, 
things being given, ideas shall prevail. 
And so, instead of fighting things out, 
or letting the stress of competing forces 
among things work out its wasteful end, 
as Nature does, at dreadful expense of 
pain, at dire expense of spirit and of 
life, he endeavors to think things out. 
He may, by international arbitration, 
substitute the sanction of ideas for the 
sanction of arms. Or, upon a_ broad 
basis of facts, he may build a luminous 
hypothesis or rise to a law. He may be 
designing a subway or a city, and plan- 
ning it so that the work will not have 
to be done over after the lapse of years. 
Hie may raise wages or share his profits 
not under the compulsion of a strike, 
but again under the compulsion of an 
idea—his own idea of equitable distri 
bution. In many ways his mind, deal- 
ing with fact, will draw wisdom out of 
life; in many ways he will reémbody 
that wisdom in chosen forms of beauty, 
and with whatever materials life gives 
him will make of himself a poet, and of 
life an art. We leave the subject witha 
question for those of an inquiring mind: 
way of life favorable 
to tempers of this kind? Do we believe 
in the supremacy of spirit? And would 
it have been a merit tn the Greeks had 
they been like us? 

Samvuet Lee Worrr. 
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institutions. 
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FRENCH BOOKS IN LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 
Paris, March 25. 

“La Vie et les qcuvres de Honoré 
d’Urfé” (Plon, 5 francs), by Canon O. 
C. Reure, professor at the Catholic fac- 
ulty of letters in Lyons, belongs to the 
generally interesting class of univer- 
sity studies, while setting forth all that 
trained erudition can tell us of an 
epoch-making writer in the classic lit- 
erature of France. Honoré d’Urfé, who 
fought with the League, and whose 
grandfather was preceptor of the chil- 
dren of Henry II, was in his life a link 
between the Renaissance and Richelieu's 
prelude to the reign of Louis XIV. His 
“Astrée,” in which “by several histor- 
ies and under persons of shepherds and 
others are deduced the divers effects of 
honest friendship,” in its 5,000 pages ot 
prose mingled with snatches of verse 
uttered the French romantic ideals cur- 
rent until Rousseau came to replace it 
with his “Nouvelle Héloise.” After fifty 
years, La Fontaine, who was the next 
mouthpiece of his race’s inmost thought, 
was as much in love with “Astrée” as 
were its contemporaries. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné, the Juvenai of 
that age according to Sainte-Beuve, was 
the exact contrary of D’Urfé; he forms 
the subject of the latest volume, by S. 
Rocheblave, in the series of Great Writ- 
ers of France (Hachette, 2 francs). He 
was a son of the first generation that 
followed Calvin, studied under Theodore 
Beza, fought under Henry of Navarre, 
was three times condemned to death in 
France without harm to himself, but, 
after his Universal History “from 1550 
to 1601” had really been delivered to 
the flames (1620), retired to Geneva, | 
where he found means to have his Cal- 
vinist brethren condemn him a fourth 
time to death “for his honor and pleas- 
ure.” He answered by marrying a sec- 
ond time under their noses. His grand: | 
daughter, Madame de Maintenon, did | 
her utmost, which was not little, to) 
drive all Calvinists from France. Agrip- 
pa himself had never returned, but died 
in Geneva in his bed in 1630. His many | 
works, little known, have their “com- 
plex unity, their exceptional grandeur” 
in the man—‘“for in him all was char- 
acter.” 

The second volume, dealing with the 
seventeenth century, of the “Manuel 
bibliographique de la littérature fran- 
ecaise moderne—-1500-1900" (Hachette, 4 
francs), by Gustave Lanson, professor 
at the Sorbonne, has just appeared. The 
work is to comprise four handy vol- 
umes, one for each century. 

“Alfred de Vigny: sa vie et son 
cuvre” (Armand Colin, 4 francs), is by 
Emile Lauvriére, who is already favor 
ably known to American readers from 
his immensely complete work on Poe. 
The present book, while based on equal 
erudition, aims at general exposition 
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and criticism of a poet whose life was 


as significant as his work. Alfred de 
Vigny was of that generation of the 
smaller French aristocracy born in full 
Revolution; and he was brought up on 
the old ideas in a world which had 
changed utterly. He was not, as Alfred 
de Musset explains of himself, begotten 
in the interval of Imperial campaigns; 
but he came to manhood and followed 
the military career of his ancestors un- 
der restored Bourbons who had forgot- 
ten what made their greatness in the 
irrecoverable past and had learned lit- 
tle of the world’s present needs. After 
fourteen years of what he explained 
eloquently and at length in his “Mili- 
tary Servitude and Grandeur,” he found 
his way as a poet, and, with all his 
classic form, led the Romantic Revolu- 
tion at the side of his younger bourgeois 
friend, Victor Hugo. Bonaparte and 
Byron had equally their sfirit transfus- 
ed into these souls. Vigny had the ad- 
vantage, not only of knowing English 
from childhood, but—more doubtfully— 
that of an English wife. After a few 
years of renown in poetry, play, and 
prose writing, which left him a French 


| classic, he retired for thirty years more 


into his tower of ivory. Sainte-Beuve, 
who knew him young, accredited the 
legend of decline. Our author, examin- 
ing in the light of time which has sift- 
ed reputations and brought into relief 
the poet’s person amid his age, treats 
it as a “glorious decline.” He justifies 
that “prestige of genius which even then 
imposed itself on poets differing most 
among themselves—rivals such as La- 
martine, Hugo, Musset—as well as on 
disciples like Leconte de Lisle and 
Baudelaire, Coppée and Sully-Prud- 
homme. . . In his full right he enters 


‘into the austere family of Lucretius and 


Leopardi, of Marcus Aurelius and Pas- 
cal; beyond his country’s bounds he 


| speaks to the select few, if not to the 


crowd, of all peoples and every age, his 

beneficent message of Stoicism tender 

ahd proud: 

“J’'alme la majesté des souffrances hu- 
maines.”’ 

“John Keats: sa vie et son cuvre” 
(Hachette, 10 francs), by Lucien Wolff, 
has the splendid look of a thesis for the 
doctorate of letters. Naturally it is com- 
plete; and it puts in French form much 
criticism of poetry which Keats has in- 
deed inspired, but which might not oc- 
cur to English readers of less philoso- 
phy. It is accompanied by “An Essay 
on Keats's treatment of the heroic 
rhythm and blank verse,” in English. 

The two remaining volumes. of 
“Etudes critiques syr la vie de Christo- 
phe Colomb avant ses découvertes,” by 
Henry Vignaud, are in the hands of the 
printer and should appear in April. 
They form two rather stout volumes, 
which, the author informs us, “is a great 
deal, but I could not do otherwise. Part 
of the chapter on Beatriz Enriquez 
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(mother of Fernando, son and histor- author formulates the present historic 


ian of Columbus), which was very long, crisis of the Polish question: 


had to be taken out”: this was read at 
the Société des Américanistes of Paris, 
January 4, 1910, and doubtless will be 
published separately. In fact, the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of the discoverer's 
union with Beatriz has stood permanent- 
ly in the way of any serious attempt at 
introducing the process of his canoniza 
tion at Rome; here, it may safely be 
said, Mr. Vignaud’s work is exhaustive. 


A question more important in his 
tory, though not in popular  feel- 
ing, is that of the pilot from whom 


Columbus had indications of the exist- 
ence and whereabouts of the New World. 
It is to be expected that not all stu- 
dents of the history of Columbus will 
agree with all the conclusions of Mr. 
Vignaud; but it is certain that no his- 
tory worthy of the name can henceforth 
be written. without due attention to his 
complete analysis of all the documentary 
evidence existing and to his critical 
examination of it. These studies have 
been the labor of the leisure hours of 
the industrious author during his forty 
years or so as secretary of legation or 
embassy for the United States in Paris. 
They suppose a degree of erudition not 
common in the diplomatic career, but as- 
sociated rather with independent stu- 
dents like the late Henry Charles Lea. 
They have involved the patient and cost- 
ly collection of a large library of Ameri- 
cana, perhaps unique in its line. They 
are an honor to American scholarship, 
for Henry Vignaud comes from one of 
our oldest “native American” families 
of Louisiana, found there with Bienville 
two hundred years ago. 

“Les Grands Ports de France” (Ar- 
mand Colin, 3.50 francs), by Paul de 
Rousiers, is from an author favorably 
known by his early economic studies of 
the United States, and by later works on 
England and Germany. The present book 
treats in order a subject of vital im- 
portance to the maritime prosperity of 
France: the economic rdéle of each of 
the great ports—Dunkerque, Havre, 
Rouen, Nantes, La Rochelle-Pallice, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseille—in relation with 
the surrounding region, with industry 
and commerce. The general lines of 
study are explained in forty pages of 
introduction and may be applied use- 
fully to other countries. The various 
chapters give valuable information, not 


easily found elsewhere, on important 
seaports. 
“La Question polonaise” (Armand 


Colin, 4 frances), by R. Dmowski, with 
a preface by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
presents to the Western world the 
international clAims of the Polish land 
and race as made by its chief repre- 
sentative in the Russian Duma. Taking 
up the situation of Poland, after the 
ineffectual insurrection of 1864, and the 


The chief danger which threatens the na 
of Poland the 
disproportioned growth of German power 
under the Prussia and 
progress eastward 


tional existence dwells in 


direction of in th 
of pacific German con 
quest. The PoliSh nation alone is capabk 
of turning aside the danger and staying the 
onward march the German tide But 
this it will succeed in doing only by in 
tensive labor in all 
it hag to 
that they 
forces of Germanism 

of such development 
Now, in the King- 


of 


the realms of human 
develop 
may be able 
The 
and 


activity; its national 


forces so to meet 
the 
ground 
the Kingdom of Poland. 
dom of Poland itself, they are made 
possible by Russian policy. This 
is but an imitation of the 
Polish policy of Prussia; there is nothing 
to justify it in the interests of Russia her 
self nor in the designs which she intends 
pursuing in Poland. Its only result is to 
benefit Germany and to prepare for Ger- 
man domination in all Eastern Europe 
To upset this system in Russian 
to bring about a radical change 
the relations of Russia with the 
is therefore not only the interest of the 
Polish nation; it is atso that of all the 
peoples threatened by the progress of Ger- 
man conquest, and therefore the interest 
of Russia as well. 


“L’Argentine au XXe siécle” (Armand 
Colin, 5 francs), by Albert B. Mar- 
tinez and Maurice Lewandoski, with a 
preface of twenty-two pages by the vet- 
eran statistician Emile Levasseur and 
an introduction of nineteen pages by 
the former Argentine President, C. Pel- 
legrini, was crowned by the French 
Academy at its first appearance. It is 
now brought up to date and constitutes 
a handy and complete exposition of the 
Argentine Republic, economical, agri- 
cultural (inventoried at $4,000,000,000), 
commercial, industrial, and financial. 

s. D. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


An important discovery of documents 


‘that throw some light on American colonial 


progressive transformation of the Poles 


‘fn Russia, Austria, and Germany, the 


and revolutionary history, has recently 
been made known through the publication 
of the latest report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission of Great Britain, These 
are the Knox and the Cornwallis manu- 
scripts, now in private hands, but very fully 
ealendared in the report of the Commission 
William Knox was for a time provost mar- 
shal of Georgia, member of the council 
there, a landowner who afterward received 
compensation as a Loyalist, and an agent 
for Georgia in England. More important 
still, he was under secretary of state for 
the colonies, serving under Hillsborough, 
Dartmouth, and Lord George Germain, a 
frequent writer on American affairs, and a 
close friend of men in political life. Few 
officials in England were more familiar with 
conditions in America than he, and he was 
frequently called upon by his chiefs to 
furnish information, to draft dispatches 
and letters, and to communicate with other 
secretaries and departments Dartmouth 
left much of the secretarial work to him, 


‘Mm an extensive 


and Lord George, though occasiona!ly mak 
ng alterations in his drafts, seems get 

erally to have accepted his statements 
without demur. How far Knox and Powna 

his colleague influenced governmental! 
policy would be an interesting sub for 
inquiry and a comparison o his rr 

spondence with the colonial secretary's let 
ter-books would probably throw ah ) 
hat matter. Knox was intimate with Gren 


ville, North, and Thurlow, wro freque: 


to Govs. Lyttleton and Ellis and irried 
correspondence with Georg: 
the British agent who negotiated 
of the German a 
Th « 


than 200 pages 


Cressener 
the employment xill 
on the 
printed fills 


Cornwallis was a 


iris 

alendar here 
Admiral 
Lord 


Continent 
more 
younger brother of 


Cornwallis. and served as captain in the 
navy in American and West Indian waters 
during the early years of the revolutionary 
war. He shared in some of Rodney's vi 
tories in the West Indies. His correspon 
lence is chiefly of a personal character, 
the most important letters here calendared 
being those from his brother, written dur 


ing 1777-1779, 
the Cornwallis 
Public Record Office 

Two of manuscripts of even 
greater moment for American 
the Knox Papers are to be sold atSotheby's 


and supplementing in a small 
way manuscript n the 
collections 


history than 


April 25. They are the property of Lord 
Polwarth, a descendant of the Lord Chan 
cellor of Scotland, and of Robert Winter 


Blathwayt, Esq., of Dyrham Park, Glouces 
tershire, a of William Blath- 
wayt, auditor-general of the plantations, 
1680-1717. Both collections are of the high- 
est significance for our 
The Blathwayt Papers alone contain 
hundred letters relating the 
continental colonies and supplement in a 
remarkable manner the recently discovered 
Blathwayt Journal, a transcript of which 
is now in the Library of Congress. Of th: 
entire series only the Randolph letters have 
been printed. The remainder 
of correspondence with colonial secretaries 
and governors of New England, New York, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia 

Allyn, Dudley, Andros, Mather 
Phips, Stoughton, Penn, Fletcher, 
Bellomont, Cranston, Calvert, Nicholson 
Bacon, Byrd, Culpeper, and 
among official documents there is the orig 
inal draft of the grant of Pennsylvania to 
William Penn, bearing many additions and 
corrections on the margin. These papers 
together with a rich of entry 
books, maps, and miscellaneous documents 
relating to the colonies, constitute the most 
important material for our history that has 
been thrown upon the market for many 
years. Though some of the Polwarth Pa 
pers are manifestly copies, the originals of 


descendant 


colonial history 
elght 


to original 


is composed 


and 
Increase 
Dongan, 


and others; 


collection 


which exist elsewhere, others of them ar: 
no less valuable than are those in the 
Blathwayt series, while among them may 
be found a very important collection of 


pamphlets relating chiefly to trade, dating 
back to 1674. When it is further stated that 
the Blathwayt Papers contain above a thou 
sand documents relating to the West Indl 
1683-1719, three large folio volumes of « 

of letters patent concerning 
erles, and the plantations to 1706, and other 
manuscripts throwing light Newfe 
land, the fisheries, relations with the Dutch 
1664-1674, the Admiralty and 
coveries in South America, some idea will 


trade discov 


yund 


on 


Court, dis- 
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be 
thus 


that 


given of the rare and unique opportunity 
held out to purchasers. It is hoped 
the British and the Library 
of Congress found wanting in 
of such 
to our his- 


Museum 
be 
dispersal 


will not 


their duty, as a collec- 


would be a misfortune 

T ans 

rhe of engravings (mostly 
American) formed by the late Edwin B. 
Holden of New York, will be sold at auction 
at the American Art Galleries, the sale be- 
ginning April 21 and lasting with sessions 
and evening for more than two weeks. 
Holden had been a collector of books in 
departments, autographs, prints, 
cl medals, ete., for a long time, and his 
was one of the notable private collections 
formed within the last thirty years. At the 
of his death, in 1906, he was president 
of the Grolier Club. The portions of the 
collection now to be sold are the prints, in- 
cluding the most important collections of 
portraits of Washington and Franklin ever 
offered at auction, and an extensive series of 
engraved views of New York city; also the 


collection 


day 
Mr 
various 


na, 


time 


and the printed books, broad- 
newspapers relating to Ameri- 
can history and the Revolution. 
A more extended notice will be given next 
week 

On April 11 the Anderson Auction Co, will 
sell part vil of the library of an old New 
York collector, including a long series of 
Pickering’s Early English Classics, 50 vols.; 
the Oxford edition of Bacon's 
works; a complete set of the Darley Cooper, 
2 vols.; Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “History 
of Painting,” and other important works. 

The Merwin-Clayton Co.'s sale of April 12, 
13, and 14 will include a large collection of 
pamphlets from the library of the late Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; books on the Revolution, 
Canada, the Indians, etc. 

On April 21 and 22 C, F. Libbie & Co. will 
sell the library of the late E, P. Jewel of 
Laconia, N, H., comprising a long series of 
first editions of the books of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, as well as first editions of other 
American authors; town histories, geneal- 
ogies, Confederate publications, etc. The 
most valuable single item is the manuscript 
log-book of the American ship of war The 
Ranger, from August 24, 1778 to May 10, 
1780. Paul Jones commanded the ship for 
a time, but this cruise begins after he had 
turned over the command to Lieut. Simpson. 
The contains 240 pages. 
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AN EDITORIAL INJUSTICE. 

rug Tue NATION: 
May I ask the courtesy of your col- 
call attention example of 
extraordinary editorial which I 
have recently fallen a The only 
organ in Great Britain devoted to the an- 
clent elvilizations of the Hither Orient, or 
Western Asia and Egypt, is the Proceed- 
ings of the Soclety of Biblical Archmology 
of London under the editorship of 
Dr. Walter L. Nash, a retired physician 
In this Journal the correctness of a number 
of essential of fact in the 
temple of Wadi Halfa, contained in my re- 
of the work of the University of Chi- 
at this temple, wast called 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff of the 
I thereupon submitted to 
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the editor photographic prints of the re- 
liefs and inscriptions in question, proving 
the accuracy of my report, and accom- 
panied them by a text and further photo- 
graphs (all of which were published in the 
Proceedings), showing that Mr. Scott-Mon- 
crieff's own examination of the temple was 


so incredibly careless and incorrect that, | 


besides mistakes and omissions in every 
line of inscription that he attempted to 
reproduce, he overlooked whole walls bear- 
ing the most important evidence. 
ample, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff reports that 
“all traces of the reliefs on the outer 
northern wall have been removed by the 
action of wind-blown sand"; whereas this 
wall is covered throughout its entire length 
with well-preserved reliefs, of all of which 
I have submitted photographs to the editor 
of the Proceedings. 

Replying to this exposé in a rejoinder 
which betrays great irritation and contains 
highly discourteous personalities, not sup- 
pressed by the editor of the Proceedings, 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is unable to introduce 
any evidence in rebuttal concerning the 
subject under discussion. Leaving the 
temple of Wadi Halfa, therefore, the only 
subject under discussion between us, Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff introduces an irrelevant at- 
tack upon the translation of the Annals 
of Thutmose III in my “Ancient Records of 
Egypt.” He accuses me of having inad- 
vertently omitted in five separate places in 
this translation a total of not less than 
nineteen words “in five consecutive lines at 


historical inscriptions there is!” (The ex- 
clamation point is Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s and 
is not intended to call attention to his feli- 
citous English). He adds that plenty of 
similar omissions in my translation of the 
Annals can be found by any reader who 
will compare it with the edition of the 
original text by Professor Sethe. Having 
thus produced on the readers of the Pro- 
ceedings the desired impression of whole- 
sale inaccuracy on my part, Mr 
Moncrieff closes 
to “glass houses,” etc., etc. 

The actual facts will seem incredible to 
the reader. All of the “omissions” in my 
translation 
Scott-Moncrieff as inadvertent errors on 
my part are carefully 
reader by me in the translation. Hach such 
“omission” in the translation represents a 
complete gap in the original hieroglyphic 
document, due to mutilation at the hands 
of Time, Wear, or Vandalism. Professor 
Sethe, endeavoring to fill these gaps, in 
his edition of the text, has inserted edito- 
rial restorations—restorations carefully in- 
dicated by him as such by means of en- 
closing brackets. Not a trace of the re- 
stored words so inserted by Sethe exists 
on the original wall, but they are in toto 
conjectural insertions by him. It 
“omission” of these bracketed restorations 
inserted by Sethe in his text, which Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff gravely lays to my charge! 
Furthermore, Professor Sethe’s admirable 
text of the Annals appeared more than a 
year after my translation was published, 
so that it would have been impossible to 
include his restorations, had I so desired. 

Comment onMr. Scott-Moncrieff's charac- 
ter, or on his experience as an Orientalist, 
is needless; but what shall we say of the 
ethical standards of an editor who peremp- 


For ex- | 


| force is, I believe, about 75,000 men. 


Scott- | 
with a jaunty reference 


of the Annals listed by Mr. | 
|bread; he is taught absolutely nothing of 


indicated to the) 
‘self-reliance, with the result that he comes 


is the) 


torily refuses to allow the victim of such 
misrepresentation any space in his journal 
for a brief statement of the actual facts? 
I sent the editor at once a rejoinder which 
was confined to the facts and contained 
no personalities. He refused to publish 
it. I then sent him a very brief statement 
of the facts of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s mis- 
representations—a statement here repro- 
duced in the preceding paragraph of this 
letter. He curtly refused to publish it. He 
edits the sole journal in Great Britain oc- 
cupying the field of the Hither Orient, and 
it is well that scholars should know of the 
treatment which a foreign colleague has 
received at his hands. It goes without say- 
ing that our English colleagues at large 
are not represented ‘by this standard of 
editorial ethics; and I have already receiv- 
ed voluntary assurance of regret from one 
English scholar, who wrote as soon as he 
saw the misrepresentations in the Proceed- 
ings. JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 
The University of Chicago, March 27. 





TRAINING IN THE ARMY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: To any one who will give the sub- 
ject a little consideration it must be evi- 
dent that there is something wrong with 
our regular army. The present authorized 
This 
is not a large number relatively to our 
population, yet there is often much diffi- 


/culty in keeping the companies filled, and 
the opening of one of the most important) 


in many cases the recruiting officers are 
compelled to accept the waifs and strays of 
humanity; men who, in the battle of life, 
have failed or are discouraged—and of 
these they make soldiers. A man once en- 
listed is provided for very carefully. Every- 
thing that ingenuity can suggest is done to 
amuse him and keep him contented; but, in 
spite of all this effort, the service is rid- 
dled with desertions, and the pursuit of 
the escaped soldier is a regular part of the 
business. 

An enlisted man, for the term of his ser- 
vice, has every material need supplied. He 
does not have to exercise his initiative in 


/any way towards the solution of life’s first 


problem, viz., the earning of his daily 


the arts of peace, and acquires nothing of 


to the day of his discharge even more de- 
pendent and helpless than when he enlisted, 
and with the additional handicap of having 
lost several years of his flexible youth. 

To an outsider who watches the strut 


|and parade of an army post it seems as 


though two hours a day should be ample to 
teach the men all that is necessary or that 


| they now are taught of war. Is it not prac- 


ticable to utilize the six hours remain- 
ing of a working day to teach them some- 
thing useful? 

The 75,000 men in the army have an aver- 
age earning power of, say, $400 per year. 
This foots up to the snug total of $30,000,000. 
Instead of reducing the earning capacity of 
these men by a term of army service, and 
making them less desirable citizens, is it 
not possible to increase their value to 
themselves and to society? Here is a sug- 
gestion: Establish at every army post a 
first-class school or college, and employ the 
five or six hours per day of waste time in 
the life of the soldier to give him some- 
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thing of an education in the arts of peace. 
These schools might be manual training 
high schools, agricultural colleges, or even 
technical schools of a higher grade, as 
found desirable to fit any special locality or 
condition. 

It would immediately be objected that 
the cost of such a scheme would be pro- 
hibitive, but this is not the fact. The 
operation of such schools need not add a 
dollar to the present cost of the army 
service. The common soldier now receives, 
in money, about $200 per year. If he had 
the opportunity to get an education on the 
lines indicated above, his pay could be cut 
in two and he would still be getting greater 
compensation than he receives at the pres- 
ent time. One hundred dollars per year 
saved in the wages of each man would 
mean, for a post of four companies, the 
sum of $40,000 per year, an amount more 
than sufficient to furnish elementary or 
eveu advanced education. 

With such a system in effect, enlistment 
could be made a matter of competitive ex- 
amination, and there would be more appli- 
cants than could possibly be accommo- 
dated. The canteen question and several 
other questions would dispose of them- 
selves, and at the end of twelve or fifteen 
years an army of graduates would be scat- 
tered through the country that would make 
even the Kaiser tremble. Past experience 
does not indicate that actual war would 
interfere to any appreciable extent with 
the working of such a plan, and _ there 
would be no difficulty in putting it into ef- 
fect gradually. AARON M. BURT. 

Jamestown, N. D., March 25. 





FOR A PARCELS-POST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I know of no better evidence of the 
urgent need of a parcels-post system in 
the United States than the experience of 
an institution like the Wisconsin Historical 
Society with the express companies of this 
country. Once or twice each year we make 
a shipment of about 1,000 packages of 
books—Proceedings, Collections, or other 
publications of the society. For many rea- 
sons we should prefer to patronize the 
post office, but two obstacles confront us: 
First, in order to attract patronage, the 
express rate is purposely made somewhat 
lower than the postal rate, and we natural- 
ly desire to economize; secondly, the Post 
Office Department declines to receive pack- 
ages weighing above four pounds, and our 
parcels are likely to exceed that. 

The express companies are commonly 
supposed to be models of efficient business 
administration. But the supreme test of 
efficiency on the part of a high-priced 
transportation agency, is the getting of the 
package into the hands of the consignee. 
Herein, the postal department, now upon 
the grill for laxity of business methods, 
rises far superior to its rival; its officials 
certainly do “‘deliver the goods,” and spare 
neither pains nor ingenuity in doing so. 

On the other hand, the express com- 
panies (they are all alike in this respect) 
resort to slipshod methods, apparently 
employ as delivery messengers the most 
incompetent service possible, and after a 
single trial “give it up,” should there be 
the slightest difficulty in the way. Then 
comes into play an elaborate and doubt- 


jendangering the 


The Nation. 


less costly system of notifications through 
whole series of officials and sub-officials, 
until finally the consignor is informed by 
the local agent that his correspondent 
“cannot be found.’’ This model business 
machine then rests complacently until the 
consignor ingeniously suggests that perhaps 
No. 445 had best be tried, seeing that No 
443 is under repairs and closed; that Hon. 
R. F. Smith of Podunk should probably 
read Hon. R. T. Smith; or that “The His- 
torical Society, Wilmington, Del.,” should 
read “The Historical Society of Delaware, 
Wilmington, Del.,” the latter an actual 
case in point, the correspondence relating 
to which lies on my desk at this writing 

I do not think that any large shipment of 
packages of this character ever went forth 
from our institution, but some thirty or 
forty cases, at least, came up, wherein no- 
thing but rank stupidity on the part of ex- 
press company employees could account for 
the trouble; for in nearly every case, our 
consignees are either individuals of consid- 
erable local prominence, or learned insti- 
tutions that might readily be found by the 
newest arrival in town. Once, we were curt- 
ly notified that ‘‘Hon. Seth Low, New York 
city,” “could not be found,” and yet at that 
moment he doubtless was sitting in the 
mayor's chair at City Hall. 

Performances of this character, persisted 
in year by year, are far from creditable to 
great corporations which perniciously and 
persistently throttle proposed reforms 
looking to a parcels-post. If they would 
but seek to rival the Post Office Depart- 
ment in efficiency, more might be said in 
favor of their contention. 

R. G. THWAITES. 

Madison, Wis., March 28. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE TEACHING 
CLERGY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION:' 


Sir: I recently had occasion to discuss 
for an American review F. A, Simpson's 
new volume, entitled “The Rise of Louis 
Napoleon.” The book makes passing men- 
tion of a letter written by that enterprising 
public character to the provincial French 
newspaper Le Progrés du Pas-de-Calais 
from his prison at Ham in 1843, concerning 
the educational work of the Catholic Church 
in France. The remarkably shrewd and 
just observations of the young emperor-to- 
be on a question that, just as he foresaw, 
is now dividing France (and incidentally 
national integrity of 


Spain), are worthy of serious consideration 


by all friends of the church and of good 
government as well. An English transla- 
tion of the letter appeared in Louis Napo- 
leon’s collected works (first English edition, 
1852), and, with the help of some additional 
information kindly furnished me by the 
brilliant young Englishman to whom we 
owe the new book, I am able to outline a 
most interesting discussion. 

It will be remembered that Louis had 
spent a large part of his youth in Augsburg, 
which gives him the authority of one who 
speaks with full knowledge, not merely of 
the dangers of the French system, but of 
the merits of the German method, which h: 
approves 

It is right, he says, that the clergy should 
teach Christianity to the children, and it 
is right that they should do so under gov- 
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ernment protection; for disestablishment 
would leave the church schools to live by 
their wits, and would encourage interested 
trafficking in sacred things. On the other 
hand, it is necessary that public instruction 
with all other branches of public activity 
be pursued under the direction of the secu 
lar government. But the church cannot 
remain free to teach the rising generation 
hatred of liberty, as that organization is 
inclined to do in France. How is this to 
be prevented? By giving the clergy the 
proper education; they must be made to 
“study science as of old, and to be with 
and of the people, by drawing their edu 
cation from the same source as they.’ That 
this measure will result in substantial har 
mony of views between the church and the 


secular government is shown (I am re 
porting Napoleon) by conditions in the 
South German States, where the futur 
priests study theology in the universities 
along with the candidates for other pro 
fessions, and so “learn to be citizens befor 
they are priests.” 

Louis says of the German priests 

There are no sacrifices from which they 
would shrink for the cause of liberty and 
the fatherland. In their eyes to be a priest 
is to teach morality and charity; it is to 
make common cause with the oppressed; it 
is to preach justice and toleration; it | 
to preach the reign of equality; it is to 
teach men that the political redemption 
should follow the religious redemption 

If this state of affairs could be brought 
about in France, a truly ideal condition 
would follow the application of Christ's own 
teaching : 

The sublime doctrine which destroyed 
slavery, which taught men that they were 
equal, and that God had implanted in their 
breasts a faith to believe in good and a 
love to be extended to one another 

Barring the somewhat enthusiastic con 
clusion—which is interesting, but scarcely 
in tune with Napoleon's own practice or 
uniformly with that of the German clergy 
have we not here an astonishingly true pres 
entation of the real difficulty and the best 
solution? However unconvincing a compar- 
ison may be between countries so differently 
governed as Germany and France, is it not 
certain that atheism or piety, republican- 
ism or monarchism, is very largely, perhaps 
principally, a result of the education re 
ceived during the formative period”? 

Roy TEMPLE Hous 


Weatherford, Okla., March 21 


MEDIZZVAL MEDICAL SCIENCE 
To THE Epivor or THE NATION: 

Sir: I cannot understand how anybody 
can deny, after the works of Spengel, Hae- 
ser, Pagel, and others, that the medical sci- 
ence of the Middle Ages was beneath con- 
tempt. Pagel says that it represents “the 
highest degree of sterility,” at least in 
western Europe; the Byzantines and the 
Arabs knew a little more, because they had 
preserved something of the Greek tradition 
“Monastic Medicine,” writes Pagel, “is a 
document of the decadence of knowledge in 
its most distressing form.” The fact that 
there were hospitals and doctors during the 
Middle Ages is no proof of the existence of 
The School 
of Salerno owed its superiority to the fa 
that Greek influences had been kept alive 
in that south Italian town, and also to the 
lay character of the professors; but even 
there not one positive progress was made 


a science worthy of that name 
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rhe medical science of the scholastic period 
dcpends entirely upon Arabic and Jewish 
learning, which, after all, was of Byzantine 
origin, and, as far as it was not absurd, 


purely Greek. The “Speculum Naturale” of 
Vincentiu Bellovacensis (1290) gives an 
idea of the ignorance of the age. To con- 
clude with a quotation from Pagel: “There 
is no doubt that the sixteenth century found 
the study of medicine, and particularly that 
of anatomy and physiology, exactly in the 
condition where it had been left in the 

1 century Mondino de’ Liucci (71326) 

was the first Christian who dared to dissect 
a human body—ten centuries after the tri- 


mph of the Christian church over pagan- 
ism! No amount of reasoning orof sophistry 
an prevail against that stubborn fact. Not 
only were the Middle Ages times of darkness 
and ignorance, but of filth, disease, and un- 
There is still a good deal of 


world, and 


told misery 
mediwvalism lurking in the 
where some of that poison remains, misery, 
filth, and disease are endemic, not to speak 
of some evils of an even worse kind, such 
as indifference to truth and hatred of rea- 
son SALOMON REINACH. 


aris, March 22 





THE HERALD IN “HENRY V.” 


To THe EpiTror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Professor Bruce points out in your 
issue of March 10 that Professor Wallace 

mistaken in gaying that Shakespeare 

ilsao honors his host (Christopher Mount- 
joy) by raising him in the play (‘Henry 
V') to the dignity of a French herald under 
his own name of Montjoy.”” Professor 
Bruce proceeds to say that ‘““Mountjoy”’ or 

Montjole” was already the name of the 
Herald in Holinshed’s “Chronicle,” which 
was Shakespeare's source for this play 
Professor W:!- 
considers Mountjoy as a 
personal name in fact, the desig- 
nation of an office, that of Chief of tne 
Heralds. From the thirteenth century th's 
officer was called in France ‘‘Montjole roi 
d’'armes,” 

Those who are interested in such mat- 
ters may find an illustration of the prac- 
tice of giving names to the heralds which 
has lasted in England from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. In the London Timea, 
weekly edition, February 25, 1910, in the 
account of the opening of Parliament, « c- 
curs the following passage: 


Your correspondent, like 
lace, evidently 
It was 


The Royal Procession entered the Chaia- 
ber a few minutes past two o'clock. The 
Pursuivants and Heralds came first, pacing 
slowly in their gold and crimson Tabards 
Bluemantle and Rouge Croix walked side 
by side, and Rouge Dragon followed with 
Porteullis R. W. SHANNON 


skatoon, Bask., March 21 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
To Tue Eprror or Tue NaTION: 


reports Col 
Nationalists 


41h According to press 


Roosevelt told the Egyptian 


that they were not at present fitted for self- 
government, but that possibly they might be 
in tine This view of the situation seems 


to have surprised and disgusted them, as 
might have been expected, suckled, as they 
ire, In a creed outworn; but the really 
of the whole affair is that 
American press takes the 
trite commonplace, 


surprising part 
so much of the 


colonel's views as a 


Nation. 


‘The 


an axiom needing no proof. The 
ex-President may not have made a serious 
contribution to political science in pro- 
claiming that all men are not equally fitted 
for self-government; but the incident may 
well be taken as marking one of the mile- 
stones in the road towards political sanity, 
as he undoubtedly represents the average 
intelligent opinion, The Filipino we believe 
to be incapable of decent self-government; 
the Porto Rican has yet to show us that he 
is fit; we have our suspicions of the Cuban, 
and it is an open secret that we regret giv- 
ing the ballot to the negro without qualifi- 
cations. We know that the colored brother 
is virtually disfranchised in many parts 
of the South, and we acquiesce, or at least 
we do not exhibit that hot indignation we 
should have shown half a century ago. 
Time-honored political shibboleths are chal- 
lenged and comprehensive social formulas 
are doubted. “Fraternity” we still embrace 
—platonically; “liberty” we view askance; 
but “equality” we repudiate outright. From 
the point of view of political evolution 
Roosevelt’s Egyptian campaign is highly 
significant. E. L. C. MORSE. 


Chicago, April 1. 
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| 


East Africa is attracting attention to-| 
day as never before; principally, of 
course, because it is the great hunting- 
ground of the world. In no other coun- | 
try can one travel by rail for hundreds 
of miles through what is practically a 
zodlogical garden; where a train can be | 
stopped by an inquisitive giraffe break-| 
ing the headlight of an engine, and a 
lion can take its prey from a sleeper. 
But this is not the only cause of the 
present interest. Every sportsman and 
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traveller is emphasizing the fact that 
nowhere else are there such vast tracts 
of rich but undeveloped land, capable of 
raising not only all tropical products, 
but those also of the temperate zone, 
and easily accessible to the world-mar- 
kets. Considering the extensive planta- 
tions already established, one is justi- 
fied in the belief that as a field for 
sportsmen its days are numbered, and 
that as a cotton-growing region alone it 
will probably in the not very distant fu- 
ture outrank every other country. Then 
an inexhaustible source of interest is 
tound in the natives, ranging as they 
do from the forest pigmy, nearest 
the brute, to the civilized Baganda. 
From this diversity they present per- 
plexing governmental and educational 
problems to their German and English 
rulers. These the German Government 
is zealously endeavoring to solve, by ex- 
perimental stations for tropical culture 
and cattle-raising, industrial training 
schools, the construction of roads and 
railways, and by sending scientific ex- 
peditions for the exploration of the col- 
ony and the study of the inhabitants. 





, Things are different in the neighboring 


territory, if we may trust the evidence 
of the Star, one of the three weeklies of 
Nairobi, the capital. Some time ago it 
published a supplement consisting of a 
pamphlet of sixty-four pages, on the 
outside of which was printed in large 
type the words, “What the British Gov- 
ernment is doing for East Africa.” Upon 
opening the pamphlet the other pages 
were found to be blank. 

The natural result of this awakened 
interest is the great increase of litera- 
ture, both magazine and book, with a 
wide range from the stories of hunters’ 
exploits to reports of the work of ex- 
plorers, ethnographers, and missionar- 
1es. 

The most noteworthy of these recent 
books in many respects is the “Land of 
the Lion,” by Dr. W. S. Rainsford, for- 
mer rector of St. George’s Church in 
New York. It is the narrative of a 
trip in British East Africa made in 1908, 
during which Dr. Rainsford waiked and 
rode more than 5,000 miles—his aim be- 
ing, not killing, but hunting. ‘l'o the 
account of each day’s experiences, writ- 
ten generally in camp and so having a 
vivid freshness, there is joined much 
valuable information for those intend- 
ing to follow him and Mr. Roosevelt, 
whether man or woman. For women 
hunters are to be found there now, en- 
during the strain and braving the dan- 
gers of the big-game quest. Dr. Rains- 
tord gives most precise directions in re- 
gard to the necessary preparations for 
the make-up of the “safari” (as these 
hunting parties are called), and useful 
hints as to the safest way to hunt the 
various animals. In a chapter entitled 
a “Plea for the Native” he character- 
izes those untouched by civilization as 
“simple, truthful, and most lovable peo- 
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ples.” In thirteen months’ daily march- 
ing among a band that generally num- 
bered a hundred men he knew of only 
one serious quarrel. What they need 
most is instruction in the simplest relig- 
ious truths, industrial education, and to 
be “firmly, lovingly forced to work.” 
(The italics are his.) The lack of a 
well-considered policy on the part of 
their English rulers is emphasized, and 
the granting of large concessions ot land 
to what are virtually speculators is 
condemned. The immigrant Boer he 
calls “an unmixed nuisance,’ and of 
the Indian he says that “economically 
he may be a convenience, but morally 
he is a curse.” The account of his hunt- 
ing adventures occupies, of course, the 
main part of the book, and, notwith- 
standing the similarity of conditions 
and incidents, will prove of unfailing in- 
terest at least to the keen sportsman. 
As a lion-hunter he ranks high, having 
shot “four lions in three days, seven 
shots to the four, not so bad.” The 
most difficult trophy to get, and, in nis 
opinion, the finest of all, is the buffalo 
nead. 

Percy C. Madeira’s “Hunting in Brit- 
ish Africa” is the story of another 
sportsman’s experiences told in a mod- 
est and entertaining way. In a trip of 
only three months, he was able to 
obtain specimens of thirty-five dif- 
ferent animals, including all the big 
game, except the elephant, for the 
shooting of which he could not get 
a permit. Useful information is given 
in regard to the outfit of a “safari” 
and the safest way of tracking the game. 
The constant dangers to which the hunt- 
er is exposed are very clearly shown. 
One never knows, he says, “from one 
moment to another what the next bush, 
shadow, or tree may hide. ‘I'he inno- 
cent-looking rock lying in the grass 
twenty or thirty yards from you may 
become a pugnacious rhinoceros; the si- 
lently stalking buffalo that has watched 
your approach, unseen by you, may sud- 
denly charge out from the shadow of a 
tree; a lion may start up from the cover 
of a bunch of grass or a bush just ahvad 
of you—all of which render it a matter 
of keyed-up attention that is not, I 
imagine, approached in any other coun- 
try.” With him, it may be added, as 
with Dr. Rainsford, “the charm lies in 
the fascination and excitement of the 
chase, with the killing alone to be re- 
gretted.” There are many interesting 
descriptions of the country passed 
through, and of the natives. The loyal- 
ty of his followers to him, and especial- 
ly to his wife, who accompanied him, 
was such that he was “sure they would 
have given their lives to protect her; 
and she had the same confidence in 
them.” Referring to the custom of per- 
forating the ears and stretching the 
holes in the lobes, he says that he has 
seen natives “take the lobe of one ear 
over the top of the head and loop it un- 
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der the ear on the other side.” Among 
his specimens, whose mounted heads 
are shown in the frontispiece, was the 
dikdik, the smallest of all the antelopes, 
standing only fourteen inches high at 
the shoulder, and weighing about seven 
pounds, which burrows underneath the 
deep grass and creeps and crawls along 
like a rabbit. 
Another evidence 
exerted by this 
the title which 


of the 
hunter's 


fascination 
paradise is 
Col. J. H. Patterson, 
author of the well-known “Man-Hat 
ers of Tsavo,”’ has chosen for his new 
work. This is the story of his trials 
and adventures during two recent 
expeditions in the nyika or wilder 
ness, the one for hunting simply, the 
other primarily for determining the 
eastern boundary of the Northern Game 
Reserve. In each his party included 
a woman hunter, whose success in se 
curing big game was remarkable. As 
the husband of one of these women was 
killed during the second expedition, and 
the author himself was stricken with 
fever and wrote his book while still suf- 
fering from its effects, a minor key nat- 
urally runs through the narrative. In 
the main, however, it possesses interest 
on account of the exciting adventures 
recorded, among which was an encoun- 
ter with a rogue elephant and a thrill- 
ing night spent in a bush-shelter besieg- 
ed by lions. “The weirdest sight,” he 
could ever wish to see, to use his words, 
was sixteen rhinos “all roaring at each 
other and struggling and fighting in 
their efforts to get at a water-hole.”’ The 
boundary work carried him into a vir- 
tually unknown region, where the na- 
tives were a constant source of dan- 
ger. It is for this reason that a tract 
some thirty-eight thousand square miles 
in extent has been made a reserve, be 
cause as yet there is no “effective con- 
trol” over the inhabitants. They are 
largely Masai, and in his description of 
them he tells of one the lobes of whose 
ears “hung down in two long tassels 
over his shoulder. When they got in 
his way too much, he used calmly to 
take hold of the two ends and tie them 
up in a knot!” 

There is a wider range in the Rev. 
Peter MacQueen’s “In Wildest Africa,” 
as his aim was, not so much sport, 
as the gathering of material for 
tures and a book. He travelled through 
British East Africa, crossed the fron- 
tier into the German possessions, and 
climbed nearly to the summit of 
Kilimanjaro (being the first American 
to make the attempt), voyaged on the 
Victoria Nyanza, and skirted the south- 
ern part of Uganda to the “fountains ot 
the Nile” or the Ripon Falls. To a dis 
connected narrative of his personal ex- 
periences he adds much historical and 
ethnographical information in regard to 
the country and its inhabitants. On ac- 
count of the great undeveloped natural 
wealth of Uganda he predicts for it a 


lec- 
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highly prosperous future, notwithstand 
ing the present terrible plague of 
sleeping-sickness He visited one ol! 
the six great hospitals established by 
the British authorities, at which seven 
hundred patients for. At 
Kampala, the capital, he had an 
view with the king, Dauda Chwa, “a 
graceful distinguished looking 
twelve years old, 

to us in English. He 
terested in America, and in the coming 
visit of ex-President Roosevelt hte 
showed me a map of Uganda he 
himself drawn; and upon it 
marked the places where the best ele 
phants could be shot. He seemed a lit 
tle shy at first, but this shyness grad 
ually wore off. He had a plaintive, 
sweet voice, and usually expressed his 
interest or admiration by saying in a 
boyish treble, ‘Oh, yes! Another in 
teresting interview Ali 
Hamoud, Sultan of Zanzibar, a young 
man of twenty-two and a graduate ot 
Eton. “He rose and shook hands with 
us and ordered coffee and cigarettes to 
be set before us. Almost his first words 
were: ‘I am greatly interested in your 
big country and planned visit the 
United States last year. I was not able 
to go at that time, but I am going to 
America as soon as I can make my 
rangements.’”"’ Many entertaining 
riee are told, and there are graphi 
pictures of life in the 

ranches, and in the bush. 
the practice of piercing the 

says: “I actually saw a man 
condensed milk can in one ear and a 
jar of Liebig’s extract of beef in the oth 
ew.” 

“Through Uganda Kigon 
is much more than a book of 
travels. It is really a plea for the Hast 
African native of his best 
friends, an English missionary. Afte: 
some years’ absence Mr. Purvis returned 
to his work in Uganda, and in describ 
ing his journey thither calls attention 
to the changes which have taken place 
in the conditions and character of the 
people, chiefly through the building otf 
the railway. He criticises th: 
ment policy, or rather want of policy 
in respect to the natives, and advocates 
strongly giving industrial 
tion and making the 
revenue, but the “development 
tive resources for and by the native un 
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der European supervision.’ The most in 
teresting part of his book is that in 
which he tells of his work in the Mount 


Elgon district among natives the tar 
thest removed from the new influence 
Sir H. H. Johnston, the leading at 
thority on these tribes, says they ars 


to be found 


of the 


“perhaps the wildest peopl 
anywhere within the limits 
Uganda Protectorate. They 


a wilder 
are whlide 


even than the Congo dwarfs.” Neverth: 
lees, Mr. Purvis found in them “a 
charming lightheartedness, breezy ge 
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niality, and kind good nature.” Anoth- 
er wonderful fact is that women are 
very much respected, and that the men 
help to cultivate, being responsible for 
the “cultivation of all cereals, whilst 
the women are responsible for the plan- 
tain groves.” An important part of Mr. 
Purvis’s work was the preparation of 
a grammar and of a dictionary of 
thousand words, which, however, 
but a portion of the native vo- 
cabulary. One great difficulty in teach- 
ing them is the almost total lack of 
words to express abstract ideas, as love, 
grace, faith, trust, holiness, etc. For 
this last word in especial their language 
has no equivalent, but they grasp the 
idea quickly and express it by kikosefu, 
cleanness or whiteness.” 

In 1906 a government research expe- 
dition was sent to German East Africa, 
the ethnological and sociological work 
being entrusted to Prof. Karl Weule of 
the University of Leipzig. In addition 
to his published official report he has 
given in his “Native Life in East Afri- 
a narrative of his personal experi- 
ences, together with much of the in- 
formation gained during the six months 
spent in the southern district of the 
colony. He took every occasion to see the 
natives in their huts, at their daily oc- 
cupations, and especially to be present 
at their songs and dances. Having a 
camera, a cinematograph, and a phono- 
graph, he was able to secure many val- 
uable pictures and records. At one place, 
after the singing had ceased, he repro- 
duced some of their songs, to the meas- 
ureless and joyous astonishment of the 
When he had finished, 
“two women, who had previously at- 
tracted my notice by their tremendous 
vocal power, as well as by the elegance 
of attire, came forward again; 
and, as the crowd fell back, leaving a 
clear space in front of the phonograph, 
first one and then the other approached 
dropped a curtsey in the 
waving her hand 
‘Kwa, heri, 
voice!’ 


ten 
form 


ca” 


brown chorus. 


their 


the apparatus, 
finest court style, and, 
towards the mouthpiece said, 
sauti yangu!'—‘Good-bye, my 
The most valuable part of his contribu 
tions to our sociological knowledge of 
the natives is his carefully detailed ac- 
count of the unyago, the ceremonies at 
the coming of the boys and girls to the 
age of puberty, which includes the cir- 
cumeision of the boys. During this pe- 
riod they are kept in separate isolated 
camps and are instructed by mothers 
and specially appointed teachers in the 
rules of conduct and hygiene. “The be 
havior of young people to their elders in 
general deserves to be called exemplary.” 
Among their games he found four kinds 
of tops, one of which corresponds to 
our peg-top and the diabolo. He also got 
“two charming specimens of an African 
consisting of two miniature 
carved and covered 
skin of some small 


telephone, 
s, beautifully 
the delicate 


drum 
with 
animal, 


perforated in the middle to al-! 
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low mes passage of a thin string, which 
is kept from slipping through by a 
knot on the inside of the skin.” A pic- 
ture is given of two children talking 
through it, the string being about a 
hundred yards in length. He found the 
natives very fond of drawing, and he 
reproduces one striking fresco found on 


the wall of a hut, together with many 


pictures drawn by the natives at his re- 
quest. The value of the book is increas- 
ed by the fact that the translator is 
professor of Zulu at King’s College, Lon- 


don, and the author of several works. 


on the African races. To her admir- 
able translation she has added many 
valuable notes, in which some errors in 
Professor Weule’s conclusions are cor- 
rected and much additional information 
is given. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


A Mine of Faults. Translated from the 
original manuscript by F. W. Bain. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In this volume, Mr. Bain, by official 
occupation principal of the Deccan Col- 
lege, Poona, has given us another of the 


charming stories introduced some years | 


ago by his “Digit of the Moon.” The 


present tale tells how woman, being, in-)} 


deed, a “mine of faults,” is, for that 
very reason, only the more adorable; “if 
women had no faults, half their charm | 
would disappear.” In true Indian fash-| 


ion, the story is represented as related | 


by Civa to his wife. Once upon a time, 
there lived two kings, one having a) 
daughter and the other a son. But these) 


kings were hereditary foes, and the son | 


threatened the country of his father’s 
rival, 
this peril. The young prince was a| 
most thorough misogynist of the brave | 
theoretical sort, able to prate finely 


about the shortcomings of all feminine | 


kind, Against him is brought, by the 


minister of the imperilled kingdom, the | 


foe that the invader had mocked, and 


before the “mine of faults,” the mighty | 
” warrior is helpless. 


The story, thus baldly outlined, must | 
be read for its beauty to be appreciated. 
The princess, delicate and charming as 
she is crafty, awakens in Chand the love 
that he had scorned. And the develop- 
ment of this love is set forth, swiftly 
indeed—for in India love is ever at first 
sight-—-yet without a single false note. 
But Love wins a double victory, and 
herein lies one of the most delightful 
aspects of the tale. For the princess 
plays with the coolness of a master hand 
on each emotion of Chand, feeling none 
herself, aiming only to conquer him for 
the safety of her father’s realm; until, 
at the last, the perfidy of her rdéle over- 
powers her, in the face of Chand’s devo- 
tion, and she reveals the plot. More 
than once, the psychology of love Is 
touched upon with nice discrimination: 


The tests of love are only two, the power 


who was utterly helpless before. 


of recollection and the capacity to forgive. 
For false love forgets at once, and cannot 
forgive at all. But love that is really love 
forgives forever, and never forgets. 


In beauty of diction and wealth of de- 

scription the story is characteristic of 
Sanskrit literature at its best. Thus 
the princess is described: 
. all unconscious of her own inexplicable 
charm, like a great blue lonely lotus-flower 
growing on a silent mirror of black water 
in an undiscovered forest pool, never even 
dreaming of looking at its own reflection in 
the water, towards which all the time it 
bends, as if to kiss it. 


The Sanskrit device of paronomasia 
lends a special Indian enchantment to. 
this exotic story, though it is the 
current fashion for Occidentals to object 
to this form of embellishment. Thus,. 
“so great was his pleasure in its recol- 
lection,” (p. 57), also means, punning on 
smara, “love, recollection,” “so great 
was his pleasure in love of it [the mind- 
picture of the princess]”; I “will do. 
what I can, in my weakness” (p. 84), 
may also mean “I will do what I can, as 
a woman,” punning on abala, “weak, wo- 
man”; and “bee” (bhramara) in “are- 
|not all bees naturally rovers, and hard 
to satiate?’ (p. 113) also means “lover.” 

The “Mine of Faults,” like Mr. Bain’s 
| previous works, is declared on the title- 
| page to be translated from a (Sanskrit) 
| manuscript. Reviewers have, without ex- 
' ception so far as the present writer 
knows, denied this, holding that Mr. 
Bain is himself the author. It is true. 
'that his writing contains some Occi- 
dental touches, though, perhaps, the 
|need of occasional adaptation to the gen- 
eral public might be urged in explana- 
tion of this fact. It is also true that the 
Sanskrit titles which he gives as the 
‘original designations of his stories are 
‘not to be found in catalogues of Sanskrit 
|/manuscripts; but neither are a number 
‘of indubitably genuine productions 
which are duly edited in the Benares 
/Sanskrit Series, and elsewhere, to say 
|nothing of works hitherto unknown: 
which are frequently discovered in In- 
dian libraries. The present reviewer, 
'who has studied Mr. Bain’s writings for 
a number of years, and specialized to 
/some extent in Sanskrit romance, feels 
unable to join in the opinion that these 
stories are not just what they claim to 
be. At all events, he has repeatedly 
said that if they are translations, they 
are wonderfully good; if they are orig- 
inal, they are still more marvellous. 


Strictly Business. By O. Henry. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Twenty-three new stories from the 

unsleeping pen of our Fielding @ la 

mode—twenty-three racy chapters add- 
ed to his encyclopedic account of the 
impudence, the energy, the recklessness, 
the vuigar loves, the fat and cynical 
materialism of proletarian America. 
Such are the themes of these varied’ 
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tales, addressed—to quote their maker 
—“to the man who sits smoking with 
his Sabbath-slippered feet on another 
chair, and to the woman who snatches 
the paper for a moment while boiling 
greens or a narcotized baby leaves her 
free.” It is difficult to understand why 
this Sabbath sybarite and this troubled 
housewife do not prefer Boccaccio and 
the “Arabian Nights,” unless they hold 
with Lucretius that it is sweet to con- 
template from the window of a sky- 
scraper the roaring tumult of Broad- 
way. The reeking realism of the presen- 
tation is, contrary to received theories, 
rather intensified than diminished by 
O. Henry’s growing fondness for com- 
menting on his characters, his style, 
and the conduct of his plot. He appears 
to be spurning technique in the interest 
of the facts that come pelting at him. 
He obviously finds the much-advocated 


pure objectivity of the short-story some- | 


thing of a nuisance when he wishes to 
converse with his readers. Frequently 
hovering on the borders of philosophic 
digression, in “A Night in New Arabia” 
he steps boldly into a little essay on 
modern rich men, admirable for its nice 
distinctions: “The capitalist can tell 
you to a dollar the amount of his 
wealth. The Trust magnate ‘estimates’ 
it. The rich malefactor hands you a 
cigar and denies that he has bought the 
P., D. & Q. [superb characterization! ] 
The caliph merely smiles and talks 
about Hammerstein and the musical 
lasses.” 

With a satirist carrying such a quiv- 
er, it is pleasant to tarry by the way- 
side and applaud his marksmanship. 
The stories in this volume show the 
glaring inequalities of verve and in- 
vention to be expected of a writer who 
exacts of his art the regular and diur- 
nal fecundity of the journalistic Muse. 
But among several yarns betraying 
strain and pedestrian inspiration there 
are three or four of first-rate quality: 
the title story,“A Night in New Arabia,” 
“Proof of the Pudding,” and, perhaps 
best of all, “A Municipal Report.” In the 
last, with the article on Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, from Rand & McNally doing 
strange service as ironical Greek chorus, 
he produces a little tragic drama of de- 
cayed Southern gentility, proving, in de- 
fiance of Frank Norris, that New York, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco do not 
monopolize the romance of real life. The 
effect is novel, and the pleasure is de- 
pendent upon the intrinsic interest of 
the matter as well as upon the artifice 
of presentation. Such work makes the 
reader hope that O. Henry may some- 
time have leisure to do his best more 
frequent'y. 


Hopalong Cassidy. By Clarence EF. Mul 
ford. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
In this narrative of cowboy life in the 

arid Southwest, Cassidy of the salta- 

torial prenomen is hero only by 
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courtesy. Half-a-dozen of his fellow- 
ranchmen speak as much, ride as hard, 
and shoot as frequently and as effective- 
ly as Cassidy. It was only the exigen- 
cies of the novelist’s trade that impelled 
our writer to pitch upon one of the 
large number of cow-punchers that 
crowd his pages and make Cassidy the 
recipient of the hitherto untried affec- 
tions of the pretty young daughter of 
the foreman of the ranch of which Cas- 
sidy’s own ranch was the neighbor and 
rival. After a few tentative bits of love- 
making our author throws the girl 
frankly overboard, and sets out to tell 
how a handful of stout-hearted cow- 
boys besieged a band of cattle-thieves 
on top of an inaccessible mesa. This 
part of the book has a sort of primitive 
interest. But until this part is reach- 
ed, the story does not move at all, but 
hops along amidst a great deal of gun- 
play and local slang. There are indica- 
tions that the writer has worked from 
close personal observation, and his talk 
is somewhat more natural than the 
average brand of Far Western dialects. 
But the treatment is amateurish and 
confused. 


The Personal Conduct of Belinda. By 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

An amiably silly story of a tour in 
Europe personally conducted by an en- 
slaving young woman whose senior part- 
ner is at the eleventh hour prevented 
from taking her accustomed post. ‘The 
composition of the party, its inter-rela- 
tions, and international adventures, are 
mere farce. Yet gleams of England, 
Touraine, and Brittany, however fleet- 
ing, bring the inevitable, inalienable 
charm which covers a multitude of 
farces. The school-girl view of sight- 
seeing is worthily caricatured at the 
hands of the pink-and-white Amelia; 
but the rest of the comic relief does not 
conspicuously relieve. Nevertheless, in 
the foolish unreasoning hour a worse 
companion may be found than this book 
of improbable characters and impossl- 
ble situations. To read it is aviation, 
but no bones are broken. 


A HISTORY OF KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky in the Nation's History. By 
Robert McNutt McElroy. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $5 net. 


Since this book represents, in the lan- 
guage of Professor McElroy, “a con- 
scious departure from the customary 
method of dealing with State history,” 
it is but fair that the theory upon 
which it has been constructed should be 
stated in the author’s own words: 

The real aim of the study of State his- 
tory, as I conceive it, should be to add to 
our knowledge of the nation, as the day for 
the cultivation of a purely local patriotism 

if, indeed, that day ever existed—} 


nas 
passed forever To write of the history 


of a State as though it were something 
apart from the nation is not only to violat: 
the “unity of history,” but also to d 
prive the nation of a valuable source of 
information concerning national events 


Conceding, as we readily do, that th: 
writing of State history has too often 
proceeded upon antiquarian rather than 
historical lines, and that the affairs ot 
the nation must always possess a larget 
interest than those of any of its con 
stituent members, we nevertheless are 
compelled to think that the dictum 
above quoted not only fails to give the 
whole truth of the matter, but also in 
volves some confusion of thought. lor 
one thing, it implies, with almost bru 
tal frankness, a degree of centralization 
in posse which, thank Heaven, has not 
yet come about even in these days of 
expanding Federal power. 
so long as the American Union is con 
stituted as it is, the several States com 
posing it will continue to enjoy the 
right to lead lives not wholly overshad- 
owed by the life of the nation; nor will 
they, we think, be deterred from doing 
so by fear lest thereby they “cultivate 
a purely local patriotism.” Unless, then, 
the conception of “national” history is 
to be given such unusual extension as 
to make it include a summary of all 
that is going on in all the States at any 
given time—an extension which would 
obviously make the writing of the his- 
tory of a federal government almost in- 
superably difficult—there will always be 
this parallel progression of nation and 
State; and the historian, bound to re 
cord what he finds rather than what he 
fancies ought to be, will not deem it 
necessary to depreciate the one in or- 
der to exalt the other. 

Further, Professor McElroy seems not 
to have apprehended clearly the rela 
tion of an American State to the life of 
the nation of which it forms a part. A 
State is always played upon by two 
forces. On the one side is the nation, 
drawing it, whether it will or will not 
into the current of national progress 
moulding its thought and conduct by 
the silent power of a common law and a 
common opportunity, and commanding, 
at critical moments, its almost exclu 
sive allegiance. On the other side is a 
host of purely local circumstances, not 
only dissociated in the public mind from 
concern for the national welfare, but 
also, as it happens, expressly reserved for 
State consideration by the Federal Con 
stitution. Professor McKlroy seems to 
regard the former of these two influ 
ences as the only one really worth 
while; unmindful of the fact, seen only 
the more clearly as the history of the 


Moreover, 


‘ 


States comes to be studied, that it is 
the condition of the public mind bred 
by 'ocal experiences and needs, quite as 

uch as any public opinion developed 
by contact with the national life, that 
cetermines the fundamental attitude of 
a State towards national issues. 
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The reader, accordingly, who seeks to 
discover here the part played by Ken- 
tucky in the making of the American 
nation, will find only a portion of the 
story told. He will, indeed, learn, more 
fully than anywhere else, how Kentucky 
treated distinctly national prob- 
lems as were presented to it; but he 
will look in vain for an orderly account 
of the influence of Kentucky in formu- 
lating those problems, or for explana- 
tion of its fundamental attitude towards 
them. Of the life of the people, the na- 
ture and development of their govern- 
ment and law, their lines of political 
cleavage, what they thought of slavery 
and abolition, their problems of econom- 
ic advancement (save in a single im- 


such 


portant instance), and their general cul- | 


tural interests, Professor McElroy tells 
little, and that only incidentally. 


us 


“Kentucky in the nation’s history” be- | 


comes, for him, a panorama of politics 
and war, a series of occasions in which 
the nation, mainly, be it remarked, for 
reasons not of Kentucky's choosing, en- 
ters the Kentucky field. 


The list of topics of which the several 
chapters treat is the best illustration of 
Beginning | 


what has just been said. 
with an account of the early westward 
migration, we have next an interesting 
sketch of Transylvania, “the last exper!- 
ment in proprietary government,” of 
Kentucky's share in the Revolution, and 
of the steps by which it entered the 
Union. Down to this point the author 
gives us real State history of a solid 
and commendable sort. 
Kentucky is 
chapters, 


“nationalized.” 
comprising 


however, 
rhe remaining 

four-fifths of the 
military adventures of Harmar, 
kinson, and St. Clair; with Genet’s !n- 
trigue, the struggle for free navigation 
of the Mississippi, and the acquisition 
of Louisiana; with the Burr conspiracy, 
the Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, and the War of 1812; the disas- 
trous experience with State banks and 
paper money; the Mexican War and the 
repeal of the Missourl Compromise, and 
the successful resistance to secession. 
Necessarily, these chapters are pretty 
closely but they are never- 
theless only a series of essays on the 
subjects in which nDa- 
in contact with 


connected, 
most important 
interests come 
of the State. 
While, however, feel compelled 
to dissent from the theory of State his- 


tional 
those 


we 


to which 
mits himeelf, the specific substance of 
In general, only for 
has been made, not only 
older printed sources, but also of 
of Kentucky 
manuscript, 
Col Durrett of 
The Transyl 
vania, the Burr conspiracy, and the War 
of 1812, and the of Ueorge 
Rogers Clark gain freshness, detail, and 


tory 


hia volume calls, 


praise Use 
of the 
the 


material, 


collection 
of it in 
Reuben T. 
chapters 


unrivalled 
some 
made by 
Louisville on 


account 


Thenceforward, | 


book, deal with the! 
Wil- | 


Professor McElroy com- | 
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accuracy from the use of this new ma- 
terial. Military historians will be in- 
terested in the author’s explanation, ap- 
parently convincing, of the part played 
by the Kentucky volunteers at the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, and his refutation 
of Jackson’s hasty charge of cowardice. 
The chapters on Kentucky finance and 
the exciting events of 1860-61 are espe- 
cially well done; while that on the reso- 
lutions of 1798 and 1799 makes still 
|clearer the fact that the nullification | 
'for which Kentucky then stood was not, | 
as later in South Carolina, a claim of 
right to be asserted by any one State 
for itself, but only by the States collec- | 
tively. ‘The closing words of the resolu- | 
tions of 1799 are a protest, not a threat. | 
It is unfortunate that, in a book | 
which, with all its limitations, is nev-| 
ertheless a valuable addition to Ameri- | 
can historical literature, certain details | 
by which one judges of a scholar's care- | 
| fulness should not have been better at-| 
‘tended to. Although authorities are) 
| freely cited, the form of citation is sin- 
gularly variegated. Substantive state- 
ments of the text are quoted, now from 
semi-popular narratives like Fiske’s | 
“Critical Period” or Irving's “Life of 
Washington,” now from such standard 
writers as Schouler, McMaster, or Von 
Holst, and now from manuscripts or 
early printed books. State documents 
/are cited from newspapers, Federal stat- 
utes from the Congressional Globe or 
somebody’s monograph, and the first 
| Kentucky Constitution from the Durrett 
manuscript. “Hildreth’s ‘Second Ser- 
| ies’,” “Babcock’s ‘American Nation Ser- 
ies’,” “Johnston's ‘History of American 
Political Parties’,”’and “Bourne Essays,” 
are among the vagaries of which schol- 
|ars, and even undergraduates, will make 
‘note. In a number of statements of a 
general nature the text shows inaccur- 
‘acy; and certainly The Genius of Uni- 
| versal Emancipation ought not to be 
linked with the Liberator as a “Garri- 
|son publication.” Lastly, it should seem 
'as though the combined efforts of au- 
|thor and publisher might have rid the 
/volume of its erratic punctuation. 


Masters of the English Novel: A Study 
of Personalities and Principles. By 
Richard Burton. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

With Prof. Richard Burton's plan for 
an examination of “Masters of the Eng- 
lish Novel” as expressed in the words 
of his preface 
century “beginnings” and “develop- 
ments,” of Jane Austen and Walter 
Scott, of the French Influence, of Dick- 


‘ens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Trollope, | 


and others, of Hardy, Meredith, Steven- 


son, and the American Contribution— | 
long one, 


we are in fullest sympathy. One would 
very much like to conclude that Pro- 
fessor Burton had taken full advantage 
of his opportunity, and that his views, 


| “red-blood” 


the study of eighteenth-| 


if not remarkable for novelty, were at 
least safe and sane. But one regrets, 
first of all, that the successive chapters 
somehow fail to “pull together.’ And 
many of the details cause even the best- 
intentioned reader to doubt. For in- 
stance, is not the character given here 
of Fielding the man rather the old- 
fashioned one, somewhat shattered by 
later critical biographers, than that 
which one may fairly expect from an 
enlightened cicerone like Professor Bur- 
ton? The lover of Jane Austen takes 
it ill, also, that a superficial criticism 
of his favorite should condemn the 
“plain speaking in her books, even 
touches of coarseness,” echoing “the 
rankness which abounds in the Field- 
ing-Smollett school.” The admirer of 
the sturdy eighteenth-century novel, 
even though he be fully alive to the 
limitations of its artistry, is, too, tempt- 
ed to question whether the novel “has 
grown on the whole more truthful with 
each generation”’—at least to the ex- 
tent which Professor Burton suggests; 
to question, no less, whether “the char- 
acters of English fiction to-day produce 
a semblance of life which adds tenfold 
to its power.” Judged even in the twen- 
tieth century, Fielding’s creations, not- 
withstanding their exaggerations, seem 
to the present reviewer more fully 
vitalized than Mr. James’s pale shades 
or Mr. Howells’s, and a thousand times 
more real than the monstrosities of the 
tribe. Indeed, Professor 
Burton shares the common vagueness as 
to what is “realism”; he uses the word 
very frequently, even describing Dick- 
ens as a “stalwart realist,” which cer- 


|tainly he never was. 


This book shows evidences of hasty 
preparation for the press. On page 
5 we read of “Nast” where Nash was 
surely intended; we have twice mis- 
en-scene (pp. 167, 232), and once 
grande monde (p. 163), as specimens 
of French as she is writ. Twice are 
titles of Daudet’s novels mangled as re- 
gards genders and accents; and Filau- 
bert wrote “Salammbé,” not “Salambo.” 
Obviously, there is something wrong 
with the expression, “Je suis, j'y reste”; 
and the use of “proletariat” as a noun 
referring to an individual (Charles 
Dickens—see p. 194) grieves us almost 
as much as these more obvious slips— 
of which enough. 





New Zealand in Evolution, Industrial, 
Economic, and Political. By Guy H. 
Scholefield, with an Introduction by 
Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Director of 
the London School of Economics. New 
York. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3 net. 

The story of New Zealand is not a 
Discovered by the Dutch ‘l'as- 
man in 1642, it was not circumnavigat- 
ed and mapped until nearly a century 
and a half later, wnen Cook took pos- 
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session of the islands for England. 
Though visited and to some extent set- 
tled upon by Europeans, it had no prop- 
er status and polity as a civilized land 
until two generations later, when, in 
1840, it became formally a colony of 
Great Britain. Its evolution thence into 
a dominion, populous districts federat- 
ed into a great United States, is a sub- 
ject well worth attention from the world 
outside. 

New Zealand has been called “the eco- 
nomic laboratory of the world.” It is 
not quite as large as Italy, which it 
strongly resembles in its configuration; 
not quite equal in area to the British 
Isles, which it parallels remarkably in 
its physical and climatic conditions. The 
land has come to contain a population 
of a million, including a small per cent. 
of the vanishing Maoris, another 
small per cent. of civilized stocks oth- 
er than Anglo-Saxon, bit in vast pre- 
ponderance a homogeneous body of Eng- 
lish and Scotch. The British Isles them- 
selves are less British than this far- 
away dependency. What the stock has 
been able to do during the seventy years 
since it was fairly organized into a so- 
ciety is the tale well-told in this book, 
fully fraught with interest and lessons. 

The natural resources of New Zealand, 
varied and enormous, comprise great 
areas of arable and pasture-land, for- 
ests of the finest, seas teeming with 
food-fish, deposits of coal, iron, and gold, 
richly productive, as yet unmeasured. 
Here the British race has a free hand 
to develop under skies fitted to call 
out and preserve its energies at their 
best. The outcome is not disappoint- 
ing, though New Zealand is far enough 
from beinz a Utopia. Studying de- 


tails, we at once see that her ca-| 


reer has been beset by grave embarrass: 
ments. First may be noted her remote- 
ness and isolation: 
in the great markets with her produc- 
tions she has the heavy handicap of an 
ocean passage of thirteen thousand 
miles. It has been and still is necessary 


to fight out internally many a struggle 


with problems moral, economic, social, 
and political. There have been philan- 
thropists who insisted that the native 
race should not be dispossessed; colon- 
izers who projected feudal schemes, 
with a few great land-holders on one 
side and a multitude of tenants on the 
other; ecclesiastical enterprises, by 
which only the adherents of a particu- 
lar church, under proper orthodox tu- 
telage, were to be admitted to vast 
domains. The home government has 
perplexed by unintelligent interference; 
and, again, perplexed quite as much by 
unintelligent abstaining from interfer- 
ence. What powers should belong to 
the provinces and what to the central 
government at Auckland; whether /ais- 
sez faire should have full sway or the 
state foster in paternal fashion; wheth- 
er women should vote; to what extent 


before competing 
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the state should own the land; most crit 
ical of all, perhaps, how to reconcile the 
demands of capital and those of labor, 
here fully organized and persistently 
militant—these questions have made of 
New Zealand a seething and fermenting 
society, shut up within itself in the far 
distant South Seas, to work out its own 
salvation. 

Of this concentrated and turbulent 
evolution, Mr. Scholefield, an experienc- 
ed New Zealand journalist, gives a calm, 
discriminating, and illuminative  ac- 
count. The land, though a loyal depend- 
ency of the British Crown, is to-day the 
most democratic and progressive coun- 
try in the world. Female voting pre- 
vails, making the proportion of the elec 
torate to the entire population one to 
one and eight-tenths. Here the suffrag 
ette may beat her hammer into a 
plough-share and her tongs into a prun- 
ing-hook; here the walking delegate 
walks no more, because he rides in an 
automobile; here the finger of the state 
is on land and industry to the extent of 
“socialism.” Men of conservative in- 
stincts naturally stand aghast at such 
developments, and assert that New Zea- 
land is going to the dogs; to which your 
true New Zealander may retort that he 
prefers the canine environment to the 
predatory beasts with whose rings civ- 
ilization has so long been vexed. At 
any rate, all will agree it is well to have 
a laboratory or  experiment-station 
where doubtful policies may be thor- 
oughly worked out to their consumma- 
tion, before they are applied in the larg- 
er societies of Europe and America. 





Modern Religious Problems. Edited by 
| Ambrose White Vernon. The Gospel 
of Jesus the Son of God, by George 
William Knox; The Founding of the 
Church, by Benjamin Wisner Bacon; 
Sin and Its Forgiveness, by William 
De Witt Hyde; The Fourth Gospel, by 
Ernest F. Scott; The Earliest Sources 
| for the Life of Jesus, by F. Crawford 
Burkitt; Paul and Paulinism, by 
James Moffatt; The Church and La- 
bor, by Charles Stelzle. Hoston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cents each. 
This series of brief essays on vital 
and difficult religious questions is evi- 
dently patterned on the successful Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, which 
|have had great influence in Germany in 
spreading information concerning the 
newer theories and results in Biblical 
criticism and the science of comparative 
religion. The authors of the German 
booklets are the first scholars of the 
universities, broadly evangelical in tem 
|per, but pronouncedly progressive and 
modern in theological position. A large 
number of the German tracts have been 
of decided merit, not merely by gathering 
up the results familiar to savants, but 
also by advancing knowledge and clari 
fying opinions in difficult fields of re 


search. They are consulted and quoted 
by specialists of all countries, despite 
their popular form and purpose. 

It is high praise for the series edited 
by Dr. Vernon to say that the first vol 
ume of his Modern Religious Prob 
lems gives promise of like distinction 
and usefulness. Professor Bacon's brief 
essay on “The Founding of the Church" 
is a real contribution to the study of 
the apostolic age. It would be hard to 
find in a volume of any size a better 
statement of how the Christian Church 
came into being. It is a work which the 
student cannot afford to neglect, as well 
as a succinct statement for the laymen 
of the principal movements in early 
Christianity. President Hyde has done 
like thorough work in his discussion of 
the nature of sin and the Christian idea 
of divine pardon. His essay will go far 
to refute the charge, for which there is 
some justification, that the new theology 
does not deal seriously and worthily 
with the evil that men do. That pro 
gressive theologians may also have a 
gospel, which rings out a message with 
fervor and intense conviction, is made 
clear in the brochure of Professor Knox, 
Mr. Scott’s volume is not so notewor 
thy: it is a résumé of his larger and 
better treatise of the same title, “Ihe 
Fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Burkitt's discussion of the origin 
and historical reliability of the first 
three gospels is excellent, as was to be 
expected from the author of “The Gos- 
pel Story and Its Transmission.” On 
some accounts it would have been fortu- 
nate if this volume had been chosen to 
lead the series, since it illustrates so 
well the critical methods which have 
led to the changes in opinion with 
which these volumes are concerned. Dr. 
Burkitt defends the priority of Mark, 
but questions Harnack’s success in re 
storing “Q,” the source employed by 
Matthew and Luke. Dr. Moffatt, in his 
essay on Paul, has some correctives for 
opinions popularized by Professor Ram 
say. Mr. Stelzle’s volume belongs to 
the third division of the series, Practi- 
cal Church Problems. 

A wide and enthusiastic welcome to 
these volumes, and to others which are 
announced to follow them, would be an 
encouraging sign of healthful and intel 
ligent interest in religious questions on 
the part of the American public. In so 
far as they exert influence they will 
tend to establish faith which can live in 
the light of modern times. 


Matilda of Tuscany. By Nora Duff. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $3.50 net 


Matilda, the warrior maid of Holy 
Church, the heroine of many a battle 
field, the prototype of Tasso’s Clarinda; 
Matilda, the ruler and judge, the gra 
clous chatelaine of Canossa, learned and 
beautiful and wise and valiant, “the 
wonder of Italy”—such is the Matilda 
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for us in these 


end that no faint- 


whose story is told 


pages; while, to the 
est speck may dim the lustre of her per- 
fection, the stern and implacable Hilde- 
brand, whose influence swayed ner every 
action, is depicted as a saint of God, 
intent only on retorming and purifying 
the church. It is, however, equally pos- 
sible to regard Matilda as a virago and 
the tool of an ambitious and 
unscrupulous prelate who recklessly 
plunged the church into an intermin- 
able strife; by grasping at tem- 
poral power, destroyed for centuries the 
spiritual usefulness of the Papacy, and, 
by condemning the priesthood to an en 
forced celibacy, permanently corrupted 
the vast majority of the clergy. Which 
of these views we accept will doubtless 
depend upon whether we are Gueifs or 
Ghibellines; and we are all of us Guelfs 
or Ghibellines when reading Italian his 


u fanatic, 


who, 


tory. 

That Miss Duff whole-heartedly 
Guelf goes without saying; but, how- 
ever strongly we may dissent from some 
of her conclusions, we shall hardly ever 
find ourselves in a position to quarrel 
with her facts. These are, for the most 
quite beyond cavil; and, since 
English and American readers have 
heretofore known but little of the great 
Countess of Tuscany, the work before 
us of unusual value. In most 
medieval histories Matilda has appear- 
ed only as a shadowy figure in the back- 
ground of the striking drama enacted 
at Canossa; in the present volume all 
the most salient points in her life have 
been exhaustively dealt with—her 
stormy childhood, her upbringing in the 
Apennines, her early appearance, ciad 
in armor, on the battlefields of Lom- 
bardy and before the gates of Rome, her 
unwavering support of the Papacy, her 
able generalship, and her qualities of 
sovereign lady and upright ruler. Of 
her relations with her humbler depen- 
dents, on the other hand, the “lombardi” 
“cattani” of her castella and ville, 
or the serfs and “coloni” who tilled her 
vast domains, we hear little or nothing. 
The stage is filled with popes and em- 
cardinals and abbots, knights 
all the great ones of the 
and the incidents of that consti 
tutional, Intellectual, and social ad- 
vance which are to be found in the his 
tory of the nation Itself, have no place 
these pages Yet, within the limits 
she has assigned to herself, Miss 
has produced a notable piece of 
alike scholarly and readable. Not 
only studied all the more im- 
portant books dealing with her subject, 
whether Itallan, German, French, or 
English, but has had access to 
contemporary manuscripts ag re- 
main to including the Vatican co 
dex of Matilda's monkish chronicler 
Donizone or Domnizo, and many decds 
of gift various monasteries 
throughout her lands 
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The volume is illustrated from con- 
temporary portraits and documents, 
and, so far as we have tested it, the 
index seems adequate. It only remains 
to call the attention of Dante students 
to the arguments which are here ad- 
duced in support of the theory that 
Matilda is to be identified with that 

donna soletta che si gia 

Cantando ed iscegliendo flor da fiore, 

Ond’ era pinta tutta la sua via, 
whom the poet encountered in the Ter- 
restrial Paradise. 
these arguments are conclusive. Weare 
not convinced by them; but they are 
certainly interesting and well worthy of 
careful consideration. 





Bologna: Its History, Antiquities, and 
Art. By Edith E. Coulson James. 
New York: Henry Frowde. $4 net. 


Of the many books on Italian cities 
which have literally poured from the 
press in the past few years, this is one 
of the best we have seen. Miss James 
writes straightforwardly, with so thor- 
ough a grasp on her material that the 
level of achievement is unusually even. 
She does not pretend to be a specialist 
in any direction; but she has eyes to 
see what is significant and skill to state 
if both clearly and agreeably. 

Her sketch of the history of Bologna, 
filling more than a quarter of the vol- 
ume, is sufficiently detailed. The de- 
scription of Bolognese buildings and 
paintings claims most of the remaining 
space, and not unduly, because it in- 
cludes the university. That famous in- 
stitution she treats on all sides, from 
its origin in the eleventh century down 
to to-day. We do not recall any account 
of it in English of similar length that 
is equally satisfactory. By introduc- 
ing some of the great academic figures, 
among whom she places Novella Cal- 
derini, Laura Bassi, Anna Morandi, and 
Clotilde Tambroni—Bologna’s famous 
women professors—she adds to the hu- 
man interest of her information. Indeed, 
she has been wise in putting in personal 
material wherever it was pertinent: for 
a book of this kind, whose object is 
primarily information and not interpre- 
tation, runs the risk of being dry un- 
less it be vitalized by anecdote and 
biographical touches. 

Miss James proves an excellent guide 
for the Museo Civico, with its Etruscan 


treasures, and for the picture gallery. | 
With sound judgment, which would have, 


shocked our grandfathers, she concen- 
trates her attention on Franc'a among 


the painters, and dismisses the Caracci, | 


Guido Reni, and Domenichino with the 
brief mention which their work at Bo- 
logna merits. Her painstak'!ng study of 
Francia, at once just and enthusiastic, 
ought 
delightful master, who wears better than 
Perugino and other contemporaries that 
have often been preferred to him. A 


'reference, An Italian might, 


We do not think that | 


chapter on Bolognese “festas” completes 
the text to which notes and bibliogra- 
phy serve as credentials. A large num- 
ber of well chosen illustrations bring 
Bologna directly before the reader. 

Miss James has produced a work that 
is much more than a guide or book of 
perhaps, 
remark that the characteristics which 
differentiate the Bolognese from the 
Parmesans, or the Florentines, are not 
clearly indicated; but this is a small 
matter, and few foreigners ever come 
to discern, as the Italians themselves do, 
the individual traits of the people of 
each city. 


A Group of English Essayists. By C. 
T. Winchester. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 


This volume of essays on Jeffrey, Haz- 
litt, Lamb, De Quincey, John Wilson, 
and Leigh Hunt is one of the few re- 
cent books of criticism which deserve a 
permanent place in the library. Profes- 
sor Winchester’s modest introduction 
scarcely prepares one for the excellence 
of the work that follows. He disclaims 
discovery of new facts or reversals of 
established verdicts; the interest of 
these papers. he says, “if any interest 
they have, is that attending the informal 
discussion of a group of familiar and 
delightful English prose-writers.” Fur- 
thermore, in his essay on Hazlitt, he 
seems rather to decline the judicial and 
to favor the interpretative approach, de- 
claring that the chief function of the 
critic is to enjoy the best in litera- 
ture and to convey that enjoyment to 
the reader. 

Professor Winchester’s informality, 
however, is a bit of graceful feigning. 
He admires—what right-minded person 
does not*—the ease, the purity, the col- 
loquial swiftness of Hazlitt’s prose; so 
far as style 1s concerned, he aims at the 
informality of Hazlitt. But his judg- 
ments are no more exclusively favorable 
than are those of that sensitive and dis- 
heartened Jacobin; his condemnation 
has all the point and precision of his 
praise. Nor is there anything random 
or discursive in his method. He sets to 
work in quite systematic fashion to 
etch the lineaments of his subjecis 
through biographical study, and then to 
show how their literary powers and lim- 
itations were conditioned by their char- 
acters. The contributiveness of his por- 
traiture one feels not so much in the de- 
tail as in the total effect of fairness, pro- 
portion, and completeness. In dealing 
with these fascinating and intensely per- 
sonal writers, the temptation of the crit- 
ic is to be personal, also to take sides 
and becloud the reader’s vision. Except 


'in the incidental case of Gifford, whom 
to draw new admirers to that/he is bent on proving an ass, Professor 
| Winchester’s service is steadily directed 


to clarifying impressions and balancing 


ithe judgment. He has, furthermore, the 
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gift of becoming intimate with his au- 
thor which results from flexible sym- 
pathies and a relish tor diverse qualities 
of thought, emotion, and style. He 
brings out with the greatest zest 
the lusty and boyish energy of 
John Wilson. Like Hazlitt, he can 
be just to Jeffrey and yet adore 
Lamb. He follows with especial deligh* 
the movements of the meditative and 
scaring imagination; and yet he distin- 
gvishes swiftly enough between true and 
false elevation—between MHazlitt’s im- 
passioned solemnities of feeling and the 
puffed and windy sublimities of De 
Quincey. These studies, we are told, 
“are, for the most part, the result of 
many pleasant hours in a college semi- 
nary room.” Students who have enjoyed 
this sort of contact with good literature 
in college seminary rooms are pitiably 
few and heartily to be congratulated. 
The book is so good that one can, per- 
haps, forgive the two or three instances 
of Homeric nodding in the brief retro 
spective glance at the essay-form. On 
the first page, Professor Winchester 
says that Montaigne’s “ ‘Essais,’ excel- 
lently translated by John Florio in 1583, 
were at once popular in England, and 
Bacon, fourteen years later, borrowed 
their title for his famous little bundles 
of apothegm.” Montaigne’s essays were 
not complete in French till Mademoiselle 
de Gournay’s edition was published in 
1595, three years after the author's 
death. Florio’s translation was licensed 
in 1599, but not published till 1603, six 
years after Bacon’s first edition of es- 
says; and we believe it would be difficult 
to prove any considerable acquaintance 
with Montaigne in England before 1600. 
By some odd fatality, Professor Win- 
chester also puts the date of Cotton’s 
version of Montaigne at 1680, five years 
too early. A little later, succumbing to 
the temptation of stylistic point and 
neglecting all historical considerations, 
he remarks of Addison: “He had noth- 
ing of importance to say; but he could 
say it with a suavity, humor, and grace 
that make the veriest nothings admira- 
ble.” It is hard to understand how any 
student of the social life of Queen 
Anne’s time could have made such a 
statement. It is the essence of Addi- 
son’s triumph that he had many things 
of high importance to say on taste, lit- 
erature,and morals, and that he conveyed 
them to his readers in a form as palat- 
able as if they had been the merest 
trifles. Finally, we are informed, in a 
sentence which suggests that these in- 
troductory pages were left to be written 
by a malicious undergraduate, that with 
the new Reviews and Magazines of the 
nineteenth century “for the first time, 
we have that extended d'scussion of 
some one theme, popular in manner yet 
accurate in statement, and admitting 
high literary polish to which we now 
confine the name of essay.” It is to be 
hoped that such almost inexplicable fa- 
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edition of this very entertaining book. 





The Great French Revolution, 1789-1793. 
By P. A. Kropotkin. Translated trom 
the French by N. F. Dryhurst. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.25 net. 
Until very recently most writers dealt 

only with the dramatic scenes of the 

French Revolution, or with the for- 

tunes of the monarchy, of the legisla- 

tive assemblies and political parties, 
and of the middle classes. Prince Kro 
potkin emphasizes the economic, and 
especially the agrarian, conditions and 
changes of the period. He interprets 
the wants and influence of the prole- 
tariat, whose apostle he is. He thinks 
historians have not yet done justice to 
“the true fount and origin of the Revo 
lution—the people's readiness to take up 
arms.” It is the land-hungry pcople 
who drove the stock-jobbing middle- 
class speculators and legislators to all 
that is great and good during the four 
years from 1789 to 1793. So there rum 
bles constantly through his stout vol- 
ume the intimation that “Paris, during 
all this time, was in a state of pro- 
found agitation, especially in the fau- 
bourgs.” In this Great Revolution the 
greatest period, in the opinion of the 
author, is that of the unchecked Jucob- 
inism from the expulsion of the Giron- 
dists to the fall of Robespierre (31 May, 
1793—27 July, 1794). During these thir- 
teen months the great agrarian chauges, 
so dramatically talked about on the fa- 
mous night of August 4, 1789, were at 
last, after four years of middle-class re- 
sistance, carried out by a purified con- 
vention—under pressure from the sans- 
culottic masses. What the historians 
have chiefly studied of this period is the 

War and the Terror. “Yet these,” says 

Kropotkin, “are not the essentials. ‘The 

essential factor was the immense work 

of distributing the landed property, the 
werk of democratizing and dechristian- 
izing France.”’ He emphasizes the prin- 
ciples of communism which found! ex- 
pression in the words or deeds of the 
period. Communism, he thinks, was 
the greatest inheritance which the 

Revolution bequeathed to us. He 4as- 

serts a direct line of connection from 

the enragés of 1793 down through 

Babeuf, Fourier, Blanqui, and the In- 

ternational Working Men’s Association 

of 1866-1878. The popular communism 
of the first two years of the Republic 
he regards as the source and origin of 
all subsequent communistic, anarchistic, 
and socialistic conceptions; and he Is 
sure that it saw clearer and went much 
deeper in its analyses than modern So- 
cialism. “Modern Socialism has added 
absolutely nothing to the ideas which 
were circulating among the French peo- 

ple between 1789 and 1794.” 

Prince Kropotkin’s volume is another 
interesting example of the growing ten- 
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dency toward socialistic interpretations 
of history. It is based on serious study, 
chiefly in the British Museum. Tae au 
thor has made no attempt to examine 
the rich store of manuscript material in 
the French archives. Naturally, he fol 
lows Jaurés's “Histoire Socialiste” at 
many points. But from an historical 
point of view much of Prince Kropot 
kin’s volume is open to criticism. He 
is frequently guilty of an overem 
phasis which amounts to a _ positive 
exaggeration. He cannot divest him 
self of his Russian revolutionary point 
of view, but injects, especialiy§ in 
the earlier part of his volume, 
many notions derived from his 
knowledge of the mir and recent con 
ditions in Russia. When the Russian 
revolution became acute five years ago, 
newspaper correspondents crammed his 
tories of the French Revolution into 
their portmanteaus as they started for 
St. Petersburg, and soon made half bak 
ed analogies between France in 1789 
and Russia in 1905. They were trying 
to interpret the present by the past. 
Prince Kropotkin has reversed the pro 
cess. Nevertheless, in spite of ties« 
faults, we are inclined to think his work 
will find many readers. For it does de 
scribe in detail a phase of the French 
Revolution which historians have too 
much neglected, but which is of increas 
ing interest to millions who call them 
selves Socialists. 


The German Element in the United 
States: With special reference to its 
political, moral, social, and education- 
al influence. By Albert Bernhardt 
Faust. In two volumes Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50 net 
In the early accounts of*the Germans 

in America two important pioneer his- 

torians appear, Franz von Loher, with 
his “Geschichte und Zustainde der Deut 
schen in Amerika” (1847), and Isaac 

Daniel Rupp, the historian of the Ge: 

mans in Pennsylvania, with his count) 

histories and “30,000 German Names 

These two men furnished the material 

for a great mass of local and antiquarian 

works on the Germans in this count: 

Then followed another group of serious 

investigators, represented by Ratter 

mann, Seldensticker, Koerner, and Kapp 
with the penNodical Der Deutsche Pionies 
as the organ of their researches. Un 
der the stimulus of this effort, a num 
ber of associations, such as the Pen: 
sylvania German Society and the So 
ciety for the History of the Germans 
in Maryland were organized, and began 
to publish local studies within their re 
spective fields. Toward the end of the 
nineteenth century a new epoch opened 
of systematic, academic research, rep- 
resented by M. D. Learned and his co} 
laborators in the Americana Germanica 
and German American Annals. Among 
the important general treatments of the 
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Germans in this last period tao are 
worthy of mention: “The German and 
Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Oscar Kuhns (1901), and 
“Das Deutschtum in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-Amerika,” by Julius 
Goebel (1904). 

Such were the cond!tions under which 
the works prepared in competition for 
the Catherine Seipp prize were written. 
The book of A. B. Faust, professor at 
Cornell University, won the first prize, 
and invites critical attention. Faust 
presents two volumes, quite different in 
character. The first contains a rapid sur- 
of German colonization and _settle- 
ment in America, and is based for the 
most part upon printed materials access- 

America. It gives a fair and 
accurate account of the successive 
epochs of German immigration to Amer- 
and of the part taken by the Ger- 
in the settlement of the United 
States. Beginning with Tyrker of Leif 
Ericson’s expedition to Vineland in the 
century the German cos- 
mographers, Behaim, Mercator, and 
Valdseemiiller, he traces in chronologi- 
cal order the history of the Huguenot 
settlement at Port Royal in South Caro- 
(1562), the English settlement at 
Jamestown, Virginia (1607), the Ger- 
mans in New York and Pennsylvania 
before 1700, the exodus of the Palatines 
to New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
colonies (1709-10), the pre-Revolution- 
ary settlements in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and New England, and the exten- 
sion of German colonization, after the 
Revolution, into Kentucky, Tennessee, 
the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, and 
the great West—the story of a marvel 
lous German migration, in comparison 
with which the great Germanic move- 
ments of the. fifth century in Europe 
seem numerically insignificant. 

The second volume treats of the in- 
fluence of the Germans as factors in 
American civilization. Here the author 
as an investigator, and con- 
new and valuable information 
concerning German enterprise in the 
New World. He discusses successively 
the German Influence upon American ag 
riculture, manufactures, politics, educa- 
tion, fine arts, literature, social 
moral forms of life. The results of social 
research are particularly apparent in 
the chapters on the German blood in 
the American people, viniculture, archi- 
tecture, and the graph'c arts, for which 
the author drawn not only from 
published but also from first 
hand unpublished information, The chap- 
the statistics of the 
German the United States 
commands general attention. According 
to the author's conservative estimate, 
the number of Americans with German 
blood is 18,400,000, or 27 per cent. of 
the entire white population. 
the summaries of German enter- 
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America an attempt is made, 


investigators. ‘fo this study, the allied 
sciences, philology, literature, sociology, 
psychology, and geography, in a word, 
ethnology in its broadest sense, must 
contribute. The local annals of many 
German settlements still lie under the 
dust of unordered archives and land of- 
fices. In addition to these, the vast col- 
lections of records in European archives 
still remain, for the most part, unex 
ploited. A constructive history of the 
Germans in America will only be pos- 
sible after the most thorough research 
into the special activities of the Ger- 
mans !n America has been made. 

Thus viewed Faust’s work becomes a 
record of what has been accomplished, 
an invaluable work of reference for the 
future investigator and student, and 
clears the way for fresh research, not 
only in the field of German effort in 
the United States, but in American 
ethnic relations in general. 


in each chapter to give the names of 
representative individuals and business 
firms that have introduced German 
ideas and methods into the various ac- 
tivities of American life. Naturally, 
many important names are omitted, but 
those given are intended to be typical, 
and are generally well chosen, although 
in some cases the author indulges in 
gratuitous personalities and praise of a 
kind that is always dangerous in deal- 
ing with the living. 

The chapter on the social life of the 
Germans in America is timely, inas- 
much as Americans are only beginning 
to understand the significance of Eu- 
ropean customs in the rapid evolution 
of new forms of American life—a pro- 
cess which is destined to revolutionize 
Puritan ideals, in spite of the heated 
temper of the opposing factions, both 
in the domain of religious and social 
forms. 

It is not surprising that a work ot 
such magnitude should contain minor 
mistakes, such as misprinted dates, 
which the informed reader will easily 
correct for himself. The Dunkers may 
reasonably object to being called “Dunk- | 


ards,” as this latter form is now going|tim reprint of the 
out of use. The German Catholics of | Shelley’s Prose, in the Bodleian Manuscripts, 


Goshenhoppen might object to being | are about to be added to the Oxford Library 
transferred from Berks County to Mont-|°! Prose and Poetry. 

gomery County, Pa. Some Pennsylvania| Forbes & Co. announce the following 
antiquarians reject the story of Moll | books for publication this spring: “The 
Pitcher as mythical. The German origin | @'"! Wanted.” by Nixon Waterman; “En- 


| gaged Girl Sketches” and “The Six Great 
of Abraham Lincoln has recently been | sroments in a Woman's Life,” by Emily 
proved to be unfounded. The Moravians | eaiyin Blake; “Including Finnigin,” by 
will probably prefer their official title| strickiand W. Gillilan; “The Saints and 

“Unitas Fratrum,” or even the name) sinners Calendar for 1911.” 
Racap argent es the misleading name | The State University of lowa announces 
United Brethren,” which is so easily | the intended publication of an elaborate an- 
confused in the popular mind with the | notated edition of Strabo’s Geography. The 
“United Brethren in Christ.” pews contemplates an introduction on the 
Casper Wistar was not the first glass-| life, travels, and sources of Strabo, a trans- 
blower in America, as Pastorius reports | lation of the Geography, and extended 
at Philadelphia (Frankfort) in | notes, much after the manner of Frazer’s 


Abram Cassell did not will his | Pausanias. It is hoped that such an edi- 
tion will prove acceptable to scholars in 


entire collection to the Historical So- ‘ 

; various fields, since no sat'sfactory edition 
clety of Pennsylvania. Part of it went of Strabo exists. and he is our most im- 
to Juniata College, and another part to| portant authority for the geography and to- 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. Helmuth was not | pography of much of the ancient world. The 
the first professor of languages at the | work of the edition will be carried forward 
|as rapidly as is cons!stent with thorough- 
The author writes from the pro-Ger- | ness. The plan of the edition is due to Dr. 


man point of view and presents a favor- Charles H. Weller, Dr. David M, Robinson, 
‘and Dr. Albert T. Olmstead. Dr. Weller is 


) t 
og on ye phn ng ee | general editor, Dr. Robinson will make the 
*| translation. The various portions of the 
without always carefully analyzing the)... are assigned to specialists. 
complex ethnic processes involved. It is “The Modern Criminal Science Series,” se- 
a delicate and dificult task to determine | j..teq trom the works of European crimin- 
the exact value of the manifold and of-| ojogists, by Prof. John H. Wigmore, presi- 
ten invisible ethnic forces in the ev0-| dent of the American Institute of Criminal 
lution of a new civilization, and it is|Law and Criminology, is announced by Lit- 
easy to mistake the phenomena resulting |tle, Brown & Co. The series will include 
apparently from a single impact, or as the following volumes: “Criminal Psychol- 


superficially recorded in political his- ogy,” by Hans Gross, professor of criminal 
tory law in the University of Graz, Austria; 


'“Modern Theories of Criminology,” by Ber- 
Notwithstanding the eighty pages Of | 14) ae Quiros of Madrid; “Criminal Sociol- 


bibliography with which the second vol-| ogy,” by Enrico Ferri, professor of criminal 
ume closes, the study of American ethnic jaw and procedure in the University of 
relations is In its infancy, and has only | Rome; “The Individualization of Punish- 
begun to attract the attention of trained | ment,” by Raymond Saleilles, professor of 


Notes. 


Browning's “Men and Women,” a verba- 
original edition, and 


one 
1684. 
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comparative Iz» in the University of Paris; 
“Crime, Its Causes and Remedies,” by Ce- 


sare Lombroso, late professor of psychiatry | 
and legal medicine in the University of | 


Turin; “Penal Philosophy,” by Gabriel 
Tarde, late magistrate in Paris and pro- 
fessor in the College of France; “Criminal- 
ity and Economic Conditions,” by W. A. 
Bonger, doctor in law of the University of 
Amsterdam; “Criminology,” by Raffaelle 
Garofalo,” late president of the Court of 
Appeals of Naples; “Crime and Its Repres- 
sion,” by Gustav Aschaffenburg, editor of 
the Monthly Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminal Law Reform. 


The Sturgis & Walton Co. announce the 
following spring publications: “The His- 
tory of the Confederate War; Its Causes and 
Its Conduct. A narrative and Critical His- 
tory,” by George Cary Egleston ;‘“Ragna,” 
by Anna Costantini; “The Fulfillment,” by 
Alice P. Raphael; “The Green Cloak,” by 
Yerke Davis; “Inns, Ales, and Drinking Cus- 
toms of Old England,” by F. W. Hack- 
wood. “Jacqueline of the Carrier Pig- 
eons, a story of the Siege of Leyden,” by 
Augusta Huiell Seaman; “An Out-of-Door 
Diary for Boys and Girls, a Nature Note- 
Book for Young People,” illustrated and ar- 
ranged by Marion Miller; “The Garden 
Muse: Poems for Garden Lovers,” gathered 
by William Aspenwall Bradley; “Reptiles of 
the World,” by Raymond L. Ditmars; 
“Comets,” by Henry W. Elson; “Star-Gaz- 
er’s Hand-Book, a Brief Guide for Amateur 
Students of Astronomy,” by Henry W. El- 


son; “The Lost Art of Conversation, Se- | 


lected Essays,” edited with an introduction 
by Horatio S, Krans; “Stories of Authors,” 
by Edwin Watts Chubb; “The Young Farm- 
er’s Practical Library,” Ernest Ingersoll, 
general editor, including “Home Water- 
works,” by Prof. Carleton J. Lynde; “From 
Kitchen to Garret,” by Virginia Terhune 
Van de Water; “The Satisfactions of Coun- 
try Life,” by Dr. James W. Robertson; 
“Neighborhood Entertainments,” by Renée 
B. Stern; “Roads, Paths and Bridges,” by 
L. W. Page; “The Farm Mechanic,” by Prof. 
L. W. Chase; “Health on the Farm,” by Dr. 
L. F. Harris; “Farm Machinery,” by Prof. 
J. B. Davidson, and “Electricity on the 
Farm”;—‘Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, 
Health, and Education,” by Henry G. Par- 
sons; “The Teachers of Emerson,”’ by John 
8S. Harrison; “An Outline of Individual- 
Study,” by G. E. Partridge; “Each for All 
and All for Each,” by John Parsons; “Ro- 
man Cities of Northern Italy and Dalma- 
tia,” by A. L. Frothingham; “The Court 
Series of French Memoirs,” translated from 
the French and edited by E. Jules Méras 
including, “The Royal Family in the Tem- 
ple Prison,” by Cléry (Jean Baptiste Cant- 
Hanet); ‘Recollections of Léonard, Hair- 
dresser to Marie Antoinette,” by Léonard; 
“During the Reign of Terror: The Journal 
of Grace Dalrymple Elliott”: “Secret Me- 
moirs of the Regency (The Minority of Louis 
XV),” by Charles Pinot Duclos;—‘West 


Point and the United States Military Acad- | 
emy, a Brief History,” by Edward S. Holden. | 


Spring publications of the Cassells include 
the following: Fiction—“The Rust of 
Rome,” by Warwick Deeping; “A House of 
Lies,” by Sidney Warwick; “The Shoulder 
Knot,” by Mrs. Henry Dudeney; “Who Shall 


Judge?” by Silas K. Hocking; “Blind Hopes,” | 


by Helen Wallace; “The Wreathed Dagger,” 
by Margaret Young; “A Daughter of the 
Storm,” by Capt. Frank H. Shaw; “The Se- 


-=-: 
|ecret Paper,” by Walter Wood; “London and 


|}a Girl,” by Alfred Gibson; “Beyond this 
Ignorant Present,” by S. L. T. D. General 
literature—“Napoleon in His Own Defence,” 
by Clement K. Shorter; “Puritanism and 
Art,” by Joseph Crouch; “Steamships and 
Their Story,” by E. Keble Chatterton; “Elec- 
trical Distributing Networks and Transmis- 
|sion Lines,” by Prof. Alfred Hay; “Austra- 
lia: The Making of a Nation,” by John Fos- 
ter Fraser; “The Faith of a Layman,” by 
William Frederick Osborne; “The Diction- 
ary of English History,” edited by Sidney 
J. Low and F. S, Pulling, M.A., new and re- 
vised edition; “A Lad of London, and Some 
of His Neighbors,” by George Haw; “Janey 
Canuck in the West,” by Emily Ferguson; 
“Casse'l’s Royal Academy Pictures and 
Sculpture”; “Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks,” translated from the German of 
Blumner by Alice Zimmern; “A Bible Com- 
mentary for English Readers,” edited by 
Bishop Ellicott; “Farm Equipment,” by 
Primrose McConnell; “The Ideal Garden,” 
by H. H. Thomas; “Dogs and all About 
Them,” by Robert Leighton; “Gardening 
Difficulties Solved,” by H. H, Thomas; “The 
Thames and Its Story, from the Cotswolds 
to the Nore”; Dictionary of 
Gardening,” edited by Walter P. Wright; 
“Cassell’s Little Classics,” introductions by 
G. K. Chesterton, Austin Dobson, A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch, and J. A. Hobson; “How to 
Know the Trees,” by Henry Irving; “Golf 
Made Easy,” by Mark Allerton and R. 
Browning; “Plain Needlework and Cutting- 
Out,” by Mrs. F. B. Townend; “The Com- 
plete Farmer,” by Primrose McConnell; 


“Cassell's 


“Japan: The Eastern Wonderland,” 
by D. Cc. Angus; “Cassell’s Guide 
to London,” new edition; “The Art 
and Curio Collector's Guide to 


London,” edited by C. W. E. Jerningham; 
“My Little German Travelling Companion,” 
by Ludwig Kettner; “A First Sketch of 
English Literature: From the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time,” by Prof. Henry 
Morley; “Makers of History,” by A, E. Mc- 
Killiam; “Modelling from Nature,” by Lil- 
lian Carter; “A History of England,”’ by H. 
O. Arnold Forster; “The Case Against 
Christian Science,” by Stephen Paget; 
“First at the Pole, a Story of Arctic Ad- 
venture,” by Capt. Frank H, Shaw. 


We welcome heartily a new edition, af- 
ter a period of some ten years, of Myra 
Reynolds’s ‘“‘Treatment of Nature in English 
Poetry Between Pope and Wordsworth,” 
published at the University of Chicago 
|Press. The original portion of the book 
has undergone, and indeed needed, little 
revision. The work has been enlarged, 
however, by the addition of two new chap- 
ters on Painting and Gardening. As a book 
lof reference the work is highly valuable; 
\little of significance in eighteenth-century 
England, in literature at least, has es- 
caped the author’s dragnet, and she has 
arranged and classified her material so as 
to show very clearly the gradual change 
from the classical (she should have called 
it pseudo- or neo-classical) school of Pope 
to the romantic school of Wordsworth. 
|That she is herself unreservedly romantic 
jin her taste, does no particular harm in a 
|/book which is more likely to be consulted 
\for its materia] than its critical philosophy. 
And she is certainly right in so far as the 
| pseudo-classical writers were weakest just 
lwhere the romanticists were strongest. 


' ‘The “Papers and Proceedings” of the 
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1909 conference of the American Library 
Association, just issued, make a stout vol- 
ume of 461 pages, full of interesting mat- 
ter—interesting not merely for librarians, 
but for all who take an intelligent interest 
in the educational movements of the day 
Librarians are wont to regard themselves 
as workers in the educational fleld quite 
as much as distributors of books for re 

reational purposes and conservators of ma- 
terial for the scholar and investigator. 
Under the circumstances it is somewhat 
strange that the proceedings of the national 
association of librarians are not for sale, 
but merely distributed to members of the 
association Librarians wish to spread 
their idea of the mission of the book, and 
their influence as missionaries of the book, 
among all classes of our people, and com- 
plain even of the fact that they are not 
recognized as a profession to the same ex- 
tent as, for instance, the teachers Per- 
haps one reason for this is that their offi- 
cial proceedings are not available for out- 
siders. This is particularly to be revrretted, 
as much the most thoughtful contributions 
to our library literature and the most au- 
thoritative statements from the leaders in 
the profession of librarianship, are to be 
found in these proceedings Librarians, 
when they write in their professional jour- 
nals, are wont to treat too exclusively of 
matters of technical detail, or to write 
down to younger colleagues and beginners, 
or to treat their subjects ia a somewhat 
namby-pamby fashion. Very few of them 
contribute articles on library matters of 
general interest to the periodical press at 
large, and the number of books on library 
affairs and management is exceedingly 
small, compared with the literary output of 
the teaching profession. The reason & not 
far to seek; librarians are as a rule much 
more confined to their offices and much 
more engrossed in all sorts of detail mat- 
ters than teachers; consequently, what 
time they are able to give to writing must 
in the great majority of cases, be taken 
from their scant hours of rest and recrea- 
tion Both the libraries, and the public, 
are losers. 


It would be well, therefore, if the pre 
ceedings of the librarians at Bretton Woods 
could be put in the hands of and read by 
a much larger number of persons who are 
interested in educational affairs than is 
possible now. While containing much tech- 
nical matter, the volume has several papers 
of more general interest. The topic at one 
of the general sessions was, “The School 
and the Library’; another session was given 
to a symposium on recent books about 
boys. And through all the discussions we 
see the idea of codrdination of forces. The 
president, Mr. Gould of McGill University, 
in Montreal, laid before the assembled 
librarians a plan for a library system that 
would cover the whole continent. Fromm 
California, and from Washington County, in 
Maryland, came reports of efforts to 
svread the benefits of codjperation over a 
smaller area. Mr. Hill of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Hodges of Cincinnati, the new presi- 
dent, told what they are doing in their re- 
spective communities to attack the problem 
of dead books. The address of Dr. Croth- 
ers, “A Fairy Story for Librarians,’’ whose 
genial wit and pleasant banter delighted 
all, is not printed in the proceedings vol- 
ume, but is found in the Atlantic Monthly 
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“Charles Dickens and his Friends,” by W. 
Teignmouth Shore (Cassell & Co.), is a well- 
made book belonging that large 
which Solomon mentions with mild despair. 
It adorned with eighteen familiar illus- 
tration is drawn from the 
xhaustible mine of Dickensiana, eked out 
froth the 
temporaries. Its structural char- 
be inferred from the titles of the 
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“The Strength of Eng- 
Welsford (Longmans), is 

its sub-title, “A Pol- 
History of England from 
the Reign of Charles the 
First.” Death prevented the author from 
continuing It the present day. Mr. 
Welsford was primarily interested in Eng- 
land's commerce; for in this, he thought, 
lay, and lies, her strength. He was at pains 
to give a much fuller account of England's 


T he 


land 
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by J. W 
partly explained 
itico-economile 
Saxon Times to 


to 
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international position than its ordinarily 
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found in shorter histories. He believed 
that and economic changes are 
constantly reacting upon each other. 
Therefore, he sought to show how Eng- 
land’s commercial relations have affected 
the development of various classes of so- 
ciety, and even brought about or thwarted 
great constitutional changes. He asserts, 
for instance, that “‘the failure of Simon de 
Montfort’s scheme of constitutional mon- 
was due, not to his legal reforms, 
but to a vast economic change which he 
tried to carry out while he was engaged 
political reforms.”” Mr. Welsford’s 
is stimulating reading. It sets many 
of history fresh 
light. the other ow- 
the author's point 
altogether even as 
onomic interpretation of English 
history it is one-sided, because of its over- 
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emphasis of commerce and its comparative 
neglect of industry and agriculture 

The new volume (No. VI), of Publications 
the Bostonian Society contains much 

is of more than local interest. 
The story of the life of John Wilson, the 
first pastor of Boston, told by Frank E. 
Bradish, shows what sacrifices were made 
some of the early settlers of this coun- 
try. Born in Windsor Castle, grandnephew 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, an Eton 
boy and graduate of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he might have aspired to almost 
any dignity in the Church of England. 
Though his domestic and scholastic train- 
ing prejudiced him strongly against the 
Puritans, study and inquiry led him to 
accept their views, and he spent fifteen 
years as an itinerating preacher in 
the small towns of southern England. Then 
for thirty-seven years he labored in Bos- 
ton, one of its very first settlers, for the 
upbuilding of the land of his adoption. 
The first year his soul-stirring sermons 
were preached under a tree in the open air; 
and there is little doubt that he had much 
the founding of Harvard Col- 


of 
that 


by 


to do with 
lege 

From the University of Chicago Press we 
of the “Atonement” which 
bears the names of three authors, E. D. 
Burton, J. M. P. Smith, and G. B. Smith. 
The scope of the book is indicated by the 
sub-title: “Biblical Ideas of Atonement, 
Their History and S'‘gnificance.” The au- 
thors propose to give not a theory of the 
significance of the death of Christ but an 
account of the various ideas of 
atonement to be found in the Oid Testa- 
(treated by Dr. J. M. P. Smith), in 
some of the non-canonical Jewish docu- 
ments within the period of Late Judaism, 
and in the New Testament (treated by Dr. 
Burton). The results of literary criticism 
are assumed; only occasionally does a foot- 
note refer to an alternative view. “All but 
the last two chapters have already appear- 
ed in the Biblical World substantially in 
the present form 
G. B. Smith endeavors, in the brief space 
assigned him, to estimate the value of the 
Biblical teachings and 
the ethical spirit of the present The 
volume is to be commended to the general 
reader for whom it is especially designed. 

“At the Library Table,” by Adrian Hoff- 
Joline (Richard G. Badger), reveals 
once more the rambling bookishness of this 
whimsical author. Four of the essays are 
concerning bookish things in general; two, 
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on the novelists William Harrison Ains- 
worth and G. P. R. James, keep reasonably 
'to a theme. But here Mr. Joline is not re- 
nouncing his usual] zig-zag method. The 
chance of owning interesting autographs 
by these writers makes him for the nonce 
systematic. We like him best when he sits 
in his library and reacts to the random 
impressions evoked from the smell of old 
morocco and calf. His art is not very fine, 
but it is genuine and personal. The full 
flavor of the great ramblers is not in him, 
but he is sealed of the tribe. His work 
recalis how scantily the real essay—that 
syllabub of whim and gusto—has been cul- 
tivated in America. Irving, of course, and 
Dennie of the old Philadelphia Portfolio 
were born to it. Lowell and Curtis dallied 
with it here and there, when graver con- 
cerns permitted. Howells could do it were 
his humanitarian concern abated. But lite- 
rary rambling is an art in itself and hardly 
to be followed successfully by one who 
heedlessly permits his writings to be sys- 
tematic between times. Here Mr. Joline 
and the late author of “Salad for the Sol- 
itary and the Social’’ enjoy a modest dis- 
inction. Neither is much read, but since 
each has cultivated his garden in an ex- 
ceptional spirit the classifiers of the fu- 
ture must reckon with them. For present 
purposes Mr. Joline is a pleasant compan- 
ion. In the pages of some remote disser- 
tator on the American essay he may even 
attain a pale immortality. We find him 
trying only in his rare lapses into the 
earnest vein, as in his comment on Sum- 
Irrespective of the merits of the 
case, the taste and the air of finality of 
the observations are out of tone. From 
his collections Mr. Joline brings to light 
some new and entertaining matter anent 
the squabble of Dickens, Ainsworth, and 
Cruikshank, and the friendships of that 
good and amiable man G. P. R. James. In- 
cidentally, the vain and repetitious ways 
of encyclopedists. and semi-critics gener- 
ally are amusingly exposed. The book is 
fastidiously made. 


ner. 


Eleven years ago, in reviewing “‘The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress,” in these columns, 
we pointed out the improbability of its 
having been written by any one having 
even an elementary knowledge of Austrian 
affairs, much less, as it purported to have 
by a lady of the court of the Em- 
Elizabeth. A few years later the 
same author unblushingly turned from a 
fierce accuser of Francis-Joseph asa mon 
ster of cruelty into his fervent panegyrist, 
in her “Keystone of Empire.”” We have 
now, if not from the same hand, at least 
from the same dull scissors and soiled 
paste-pot, “The Real Francis-Joseph” (Ap- 
pleton), for which “Henri de Weindel’”’ 
stands as sponsor, and the facts for which 
are stated in the preface to have been 
communicated to the author by ‘“‘a person 
in Austria particularly well informed about 
the court of Vienna.” Even the same blun- 
|ders may be found in this book as in the 
“Martyrdom of an Empress.” Thus, the 
Archduke Albert, cousin of Francis-Joseph, 
|appears once more as his uncle; but the 
|later book swarms with even mure strik- 
|ing evidences of its spurious authorship. 
|No one who had ever set foot on Austrian 
‘soll, or even read a decent book about 
| Austrian affairs, could have written that 


'“one of the reasons (but one of the rea- 
‘gons only) of the hostility of the Hungar- 
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jans toward the person of their Sovereign 
lies in his ignorance of their language’’; 
nor could any one who had ever heard of 
the characteristics of Vienna, much less 
been there, have said of the cleap one- 
horse cabs of that city known as “com- 
fortables” that they are “‘very expens've 
to hire.”” A hundred similar proofs of the 
author’s absolute ignorance of his subject 
might be adduced, but they are trifies as 
compared with the tone, purpose, and lit- 
erary skill of the book. Like its predeces- 
sors in this delectable series of scandal- 
ous “revelations,” it appeals to the dull- 
est intellect, and is worse than worthless. 


Robert Wilson Patterson, president of the 
Chicago Tribune Company, and editor-in- 
chief of that paper, died in Philadelphia 
last week, at the age of sixty. He grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1871, began 
newspaper work in that city soon afterward, 
and in 1873 became connected with the 
Tribune, of which he was made editor-in- 
chief upon the death of Joseph Medill. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Orrin Day, who was 
president of Andover Theological Seminary 
and Bartlett professor of homiletics and 
practical theology there from 1901 to 1908, 
died in Andover, Mass., last Tuesday, at the 
age of fifty-eight. He was a native of 
Catskill, N. Y., and graduated at Yale in 
1872 and at Andover in 1877, in which year 
he entered the Congregational ministry. He 
held a pastorate at Brattleboro, Vt., in 1885- 
98, and was secretary of the Congregational 
Educational Society in 1898-1901. 

Mrs. Allan Macnaughton, widely known 
under her maiden name, Myra Kelly, as a 
writer of stories of child life in New York’s 
East Side, died at Torquay, England, on 
March 30. She was a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, and came to this country in her 
childhood with her father, Dr. James E. 
Kelly, who established a practice in the 
East Side. She was educated at the Horace 
Mann School, in this city, and at Teachers’ 
College, of Columbia University, where she 
graduated in 1899, and began to teach at 
Public School 147, on East Broadway. 
Here she got the material from which she 
wrote the sketches that brought her fame 
and fortune. In 1905 she was married to 
Allan Macnaughton. Her books include 
“Little Citizens,” “Isle of Dreams,”’ and 
“Wards of Liberty.” 

Dr. George McC. Theal, foreign member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, has re- 
cently completed the second volume of his 
three-volume series on the “History and 
Ethnography of Africa, south of the Zam- 
bezi,” from the settlement of the Portu- 
guese at Sofala, in September, 1505, to the 
conquest of the Cape Colony by the British 
in September, 1795. The volume in ques- 
tion is entitled, “The Foundation of the 
Cape Colony by the Dutch” (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.). It is an exceedingiy 
thorough and detailed record of early 
Dutch effort in Africa, containing 523 pages, 
invaluable to the historical investigator 
and also not uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

Félix Tournachon, the French caricatur- 
ist photographer and aeronaut, died in Paris 
recently, at the age of ninety. For more 
than fifty years he had been known by the 
pseudonym, “Nadar,”’ under which he pub- 
lished ‘“‘Panthéon Nadar,” containing pictur- 
esque studies of his “most famous contem- 
poraries,” and contributed frequently to the 
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Revue Comique, which he founded in 1849. 
He was also much interested in aviation, 
and about fifty years ago constructed the 
“Géant,” the largest balloon which had then 
been made, and in which he made a hazard- 
ous journey from Paris to Hanover He 
had also lectured and published books on 
heavier-than-air flying machines, of which 
he invented and manufactured a type which 
he named “aeromotive,” an enterprise which 
ruined him financially; and he made the 
first military balloons used during the siege 
of Paris. He is said to have been the 
original of Jules Verne’s hero, Michel Ar- 
dent. In the late forties he published in his 
paper, Le Commerce, a translation of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s story, “The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue,” which seems to have been the first 
introduction of Poe to French readers. 


Science. 


Two recent books from the pens of well 
known authorities, “The Great White 
Plague,” by Edward O. Otis (Crowell & 
Co.) and “Tuberculosis, a Preventable and 
Curable Disease,” by S. Adolphus Knopf 
(Moffatt, Yard & Co.), deserve a brief com- 
mendation in this column. They are popu- 
lar treatises of unusual excellence and 
clearness, and of reasonable length; well 
worthy of a wide and attentive circle of 
readers. Dr. Otis tries to present the more 
important facts concerning the disease, to 
explain the principles of treatment and the 
value of coéperation, and to make clear to 
the layman that any case of tubercular 
trouble, if taken in hand early, has an ex- 
ceedingly good chance of recovery. All this 
is done in simple language, here and there 
a little too diffusely, but on the whole so 
as to give even a very ordinary reader sound 
ideas as to what the individual and the com- 
munity may do to eradicate tuberculosis. 
This book is in parts supplemented by that 
of Dr. Knopf, who concerns himself less 
with the disease than with the more prac- 
tical questions of the care of patients at 
home or in establishments, and with the 
arrangement of the house or the sanatorium 
for this purpose, seeking to awaken also 
popular interest in the means at our dispos- 
al for combating the disease. This is il- 
lustrated by a large number of exceeding- 
ly good pictures to show the methods of the 
fresh air treatment at home, in schools, and 
in numerous public and private institutions. 
Dr. Knopf explains at some length his in- 
genious window-tent. The window-tent of 
the late Dr. Charles Denison is in many 
Ways perhaps a more advantageous arrange- 
ment; it was at least worthy of mention. 


“Parenthood and Race Culture, an Out- 
line of Eugenics,” by C. W. Saleeby (Mof- 
fatt, Yard & Co.), professes to be an au- 
thoritative general introduction to the sub- 
ject. The most casual reader of the preface 
will perceive that the eugenist, a name for 
which Dr. Saleeby is proudly responsible, 
takes himself and his cult very seriously, 
apparently believing that the human race 
has hitherto paid little heed to its own 
advancement. Eugenics is declared to be 
“a science and a religion,” whose central 
doctrine is not a new birth, but a better 
birth, the very best kind of a birth; and 
to this attach themselves all sorts of con- 
siderations, prenatal and postnatal, which 
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can possibly affect the child—a most com 
prehensive programme. The book is mad 
up of nearly equal parts treating what are 
called the theory and the practice of eu- 
genics. The first of these, entering various 
fields of discussion and culling freely the 
fruits of many laborers, is largely justi- 
ficatory of the proposition that there shall 
be no destruction of the unfit, but a pres- 
ervation of all children, since a well-de 
veloped eugenistic spirit will prevent or 
limit the creation of the unfit. There is 
much interesting matter here, although rath- 
er too long drawn out in the presentation 
The problem of heredity is put as though 
prevailing doctrines had a finality which 
the community is bound to accept as an 
absolute guide for its own breeding At 
least this is the impression, which many 
readers will get, despite a considerable 
amount of qualification. The second part 
does not quite fulfil the promise of its 
title. It gives an account, often repetitious, 
of the conditions which may make per- 
parenthood 
rather than any definite directions as to 


sons undesirable candidates for 


the control of parentage, except perhaps 
in the general belief that the matrimonial 
state is to be preserved, with t! orollary 
that the conversion of Mrs. Grundy “to the 
eugenic idea” is to be sought rather than 
her abolition. In one appendix j i short 
account of the recently founded Eugenics 
Education Society In another Dr. Saleeby 
briefly commends a goodly number of books 
which he regards as important for the pro 
gressive and earnest eugenist 


Those whose acquaintance with Wililam 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) is confined to a 
Inowledge of his scientifiC©c work will Le 
delighted with the book from the Maemil- 


lan Co., entitled ‘“‘Lord Kelvin Early 
Home.” It is principally taken from the 
notes and diary of his eldest si r, Mrs 
Elizabeth King, edited by her daughter. Wa 
nave a picture of a beautiful family life, 
end of a fascinating group of children, 
watched over and taught after the mother’s 
death by their father, James Thomson 
The father led a busy and important life, 
first as a teacher of mathematics in Belfast 
and later as a professor in the University 
of Glasgow Besides his professional du 
ties, he found the time to give h x 
children practically all their educat ! 
training. How successful he was may 

judged by their achievements We get a 
charming impression of the future Lod 
Kelvin, who was evidently his fathe ‘ 
vorite: “Partly,”’ Mrs. King says, “perhaps 
on account of his extreme beauty, partly 


on account of his wonderful quickr 
apprehension, but most of all, I think, on 
ccount of his coaxing, fascinating way 

and the caresses he lavished on his ‘darling 


papa.’’’ When the family removed to Glas 


gow, private instruction and reading 
tinued; but, with the growth of the chil 
lren, outside influences began to enter, and 
soon William and his elder brother Jam 

were attending classes in the college and 
making a start in the scientific work which 
was to engross their lives. At the age of 
sixteen William published his first paper 
in connection with his reading of Fourier's 
Théorie de la chaleur,” a book which 
made a profound impression on his mind 
the next year he began his brilliant care?’r 
at Cambridge The account of his home 
life ends with his election to the profe 
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sorship of natural philosophy in Glasgow, | editors, Charlotte Porter and Helen A. lis to meet once more with the evangelist 


the chair which he made so famous during 
the fifty years of his occupation. 

The principles of dry-farming, the para- 
dox of modern agriculture,. are again 
in Willlam Macdonald's book on 
(‘Dry-Farming, Its Principles 
and Practice,”” the Century Co.). By con- 
serving the solil-moisture through deep 
and thorough tillage, lands with a rainfall 
of less, often much less, than thirty inches 
can be made yield grain crops more 
cheaply than irrigated land. The book 
emphasizes the need of care in choosing 
a dry-farm. Soil, sub-soll, and water- 
table, with average rainfall and rate of 
evaporation, should be accurately ascer- 
tained beforehand, since any one of them 
can be a cause of failure “a business 
man calling himself a farmer.”” Methods 
vary according to locality, but there seems 
to be a growing agreement that the usual 

summer fallow should be 
by constant culture to kill 
and conserve moisture. By these 
means three great Western areas, con- 
taining lands that can never be adequately 
are being reclaimed from bar- 
The pictures in the book are in- 
the book itself could have been 
but it is badly planned. 
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P. C, Foster, head of the Connecti- 

Tuberculosis Commission, died in 
New last week at the age of about 
sixty He was one of the first Ameri- 
can physicians to use Dr. Koch's tuberculin 
in treating tuberculosis 
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cut State 
Haven 
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Bowdoin from 
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four years thereafter, died at 
Brunswick, Me., last week. He was born 
in and was educated at the Lawrence 
Scientific In 1860-64 he was an as- 
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Drama. 


last we noticed the excellent First 
Folio of Thomas Y. Crowell 
& ¢ instalments have brought the 
edition six volumes nearer completion. The 
new plays now available are “Anthonie and 
“Titus Andronicus,” “Tymon 
“Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” 
of Cymbeline,” and “Troylus and 
The editing shows the same care 
the earlier 
repeat what we 
already said several times, that, for 
lo not object to reading Shake- 
in the original spelling and punc- 
this is in general the most con- 
venient edition on the market. The ar- 
rangement is admirable, and the helps to 
understanding and studying are full with- 
cut being obtrusive. The Introductions, 
which form the least Important part of the 
ecition, are perhaps’ open to criticism. The 


Since 
Shakespeare 


‘o two 


Cleopatra,” 
of 
“Tragedl« 


Athens,” 


Cresaid.” 


and thoroughness as in vol- 


umes, and we can only 


have 
those 


speare 


who 


tuation, 


|Clarke, are of the old-fashioned sort who 
| stand for their author through thick and 
thin. One catches scarcely an echo in 
their writing of that rapidly growing revolt 
from the romantic enthusiasm of an earlier 
generation. They are ready to vindicate 
to Shakespeare every possible play or por- 
tion of collaborated play, and all that he 
wrote is supremely good. Miss Porter's 
introduction to “Pericles” is a case in 
point. She will have nothing of Wilkins 
as maker of this play, which to her has a 
“final adorable distinctive grace” in the 
issue of the plot. 

The revised edition of William Vaughn 
Moody’s play, “The Faith Healer,” has been 
published (Macmillan). This is the version 
which was produced recently in this city, 
with but indifferent success, after the 


play as originally written by the author | 
failed to please Western audiences. | 


had 
The changes made—it is understood at 
managerial suggestion—solely with a view 
to increased theatrical effect, are not im- 


provements in any way so far as stage rep- | 


resentation is concerned, while they give 
to the piece a melodramatic and artificia! 
quality which it did not possess before. 
It is seldom that tinkering of this sort 
proves beneficial. The great weakness of 
the play, in its first estate, as has beep 
pointed out in this journal more than once, 
was the vagueness of its intent and mean- 
ing, as if the author were himself in doubt 
concerning the true nature of the phe- 
nomena with which he had undertaken to 


deal. This defect is as conspicuous in the 


revised version as in the old, while the de- | 


velopment of the story is less artistic. It 
is doubtful whether the work in either form 

notwithstanding its dramatic and 
force—could win a great popular 
success in the theatre, but its cool recep- 
tion in New York—whatever may have been 
the case in the West—was due mainly to the 
uninspired and unsympathetic performance 
of the leading actor. 

The “Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to 
the Shakespeare” (Macmillan) 


inative 


Temple 


furnishes a large amount of useful infor- | 
Its | 
seldom super- | 


mation in compact and handy shape. 
definitions are clear and 
fluous, while the meaning of obso- 
lete words and phrases is often happily 
elucidated by reproduction of 
prints The use of older glossaries is 
copious and, as a rule, judicious, and the 
list of authorities quoted includes the 
names the most respected commenta- 
tors. 

“The Tocsin.” a drama of the Renais- 
sance, by Esther Brown Tiffany (Paul El- 
der & Co.), though scarcely worthy, from 
either the literary or dramatic point of 
view, of the luxurious typographical form 
in which it Is published, is by no means 
a bad specimen of religio-romantic melo- 
drama. The scene is laid in and near 
Florence, in the days of Pope Sixtus V, 
when the plague was raging, and the atmo- 
sphere of the period, with its contrasted 
episodes of dissolute wealth, squalid mis- 
ery, clerical laxity and profligacy and fa- 
natical religious zeal, is cleverly repro- 
duced. The principal figures are a bril- 
lant and worldly Abbot, once the most 
'fervid preacher of his day, and a saintly 
/Magdalen, who, in her early youth, was 
leonverted from the error of her ways by 
his inspiring eloquence. Her chief desire 


exact 


of 


imag- | 


ancient | 


|who has long been her ideal. She finally 
| discovers him as a renegade voluptuary 
enjoying himself, with his attendant monks, 
in the pure mountain air, while his de- 
serted flock perish miserably of the pes- 
|tilence in the city below. In a really 
striking situation she hails him as her 
b sengpenes father, rehearsing the method of 
| her Own conversion, and so works upon 
| his conscience that presently he sounds the 
|tocsin and summons his monks to return 
| with him to labor among the dead and 
|the dying. Secular interest in the story 
'is maintained by the adventurous history 
| of two lovers, whose happiness is finally 
brought about by the apparently mirac- 
|}ulous intervention of the saintly Madda- 
lena. The dominant note of the play is 
one of religious rhapsody, and in other 
respects, the piece, in its present shape, 
is scarcely fitted for stage representation; 
but its quality is dramatic, and it shows 
both descriptive and imaginative power. 
| The sincerity of its purpose is unmistak- 
able. 


Music. 


Unmusical New York. By Hermann 
Kiein. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50 
net. 


It is surprising that Schopenhauer 
did not mention among the many argu- 
ments favoring his system of pessimism 
the fact that when a man deliberately 
starts out to tell “the truth” about any- 
thing, he invariably has something dis- 
agreeable to say. Last October Her- 
mann Klein delivered a lecture in Lon- 
don under the title of “The Truth about 
Music in America.” He had, after de- 
voting a quarter of a century to teach- 
ing in London and writing musical crit- 
icisms, emigrated to New York, where 
he taught a few years, and, toward the 
end, became a manager of concerts 
which cost him and his backers much 
money. It was not necessarily hinc 
| ille lacrume (although the verdict of 
European musicians on America is near- 
ly always in direct ratio to their finan- 
cial success over here); but, at any rate, 
the lecture referred to was not pleasant 
| for Americans to hear or read. Greatly 
| enlarged, it has now been brought out 
_in book form, under the name of “Un- 
| musical New York,” the author confess- 
| ing that the more comprehensive title 
| was misleading. 
| While the title of the book is even 
| more offensive than that of the original 
lecture, the language is more concilia- 
| tory, and our virtues are not altogether 

overlooked. Mr. Klein admits that our 
| audiences behave well. Not once did he 
/hear an audience hiss or “boo” at a 
| performer, or indulge in any direct man- 
ifestation of impatience or displeasure. 
American audiences are also as a whole 
|“wonderfully quick to respond to the 
|mood of the artist, . . . ready to rec- 
| ognize temperament and magnetism in 


| 
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the performer. A more delightful pub- five months a year has not done some- 
lic to sing or play before I have never | 


encountered.” Moreover, since the au- 
thor admits that “America pays for gen- 
uine talent alone,” we may infer that 
our audiences possess real powers of 
discrimination. Of our musicians, the 
organists appear to have made a partic- 
ularly favorable impression; they are 
characterized as “a splendid set of mu- 
sicians—capable, industrious, conscien- 
tious, and thorough.” 

In not one of his eleven chapters does 
Mr. Klein justify his use of “unmusi- 
cal” as applicable to this city more 
particularly than to any European cap- 
ital. The London Telegraph pointed out 
after he had delivered his lecture last 
autumn that, mutatis mutandis, he 
might as well have called his lecture 
“The Truth About Music in England.” 
When Mr. Klein declares (p. 40), that 
it would be “supremely absurd” to say 
that New Yorkers “support music pure- 
ly for the art’s sake,” as do the in- 
habitants of Manchester(!), Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Munich, Leipzig, and Brus- 
sels, where “the demand for music 1s 
the equivalent of a daily necessity,” he 
indulges in language which itself is su- 
perlatively absurd. In the Proceedings of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, reviewed in these columns last 
week, Adolf Weid'g remarks that cham- 
ber music, which is the severest test 
of musical culture, has in Germany 
“steadily lost ground, and not even the 
famous Bohemians can any longer draw 
a full house.” That kind of music lacks 
sensationalism, and it is sensational- 
ism that the modern German audience 
craves. New York is not quite as bad 
as that; our Kneisel Quartet always 
plays to a crowded house. As regards 
our orchestral concerts, Mr. Klein him- 
self admits that “there is much thor- 
ough and sincere apprec'ation of the 
best that is to be heard in serious music. 
The classical masterpieces are beloved, 
and fine orchestral playing is intensely 
enjoyed.” 

As a matter of course, Mr. Klein has, 
his sneer at New York as “the very hot- 
bed of the star system,” and he pities 
local amateurs for being “less concerned 
with works than with performers, with | 
operas than with singers, with crches-| 
tras than with conductors.” If he had)} 
added that we are less concerned with’ 
pianos than with pianists, with violins) 
than with violinists, the foolishness ot | 
his reproach would have been obvious. | 
A first-rate pianist at a second-rate piano | 
is decidedly preferable to a second-rate 
pianist at a first-rate piano; and who | 
would not rather hear “Rigoletto” with | 
Tetrazzini and Renaud than “Tristan” | 
with an ensemble of mediocrities who! 
cannot do justice to it? There is not a 
city in Europe which would not be 
proud to be the “hot-bed of the star sys- 
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thing to make New York a musical 
city, then there is no such thing as edu- 
cation in art. 

Nor can we allow to go unchallenged 
the author’s statement that much is done 
here for foreign and very little for na- 
tive singers. There is absolutely no 
prejudice shown. As soon as an Ameri- 
can singer attains to distinction abroad, 
he or she is engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, as witness Eames, Nor- 
dica, Farrar, Homer, Martin, Hinckley, 
Whitehill, and many others. During the 
season just closed, there were included 
in the Metropolitan company, sixteen 
American singers, against eighteen 
Italians, twenty-one Germans and Aus- 
trians, twelve French and Russians, 
which is a very encouraging propor- 
tion. Henry W. Savage reversed the pro- 
cess, engaging untried American singers, 
many of whom are now prominent in 
foreign opera houses, as well as our own. 
What Mr. Klein says in regard to the 
deplorable state of choral music here is 
unfortunately true; also his assertion 
that New York has not a single great 
teaching institution. His most interest- 
ing chapters are those in which he tells 
the truth, as he sees it, about Maurice 
Grau, Heinrich Conried, and other op- 
eratic managers. 

The Metr:politan Opera season, which 
ended last Saturday, will be memorable as 
the season during which the experiment 
was tried of having a double orchestra and 
a double chorus, thus making it possible to 
give simultaneous performances in New 
York and other cities. This experiment has 
proved so expensive that it will not be re- 
peated. A sequel to it, however, is under 
trial in the West. This month Chi- 
cago is to be the operatic centre, with thir- 
ty-three performances by one wing or the 
other of the company, while the second wing 
appears in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, and At- 
lanta. Most of the operas sung at the 


| Metropolitan will be presented on this tour, 


with virtually the same casts. 

Andreas Dippel, who directa this tour, 
will be the general manager of Chicago's 
new opera company next season. In the 
two years that he was administrative man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Company he did 
more than any one else to restore Wagner's 
operas to popular favor. They lead in the 
list of performances given at this house 
during the last twenty weeks, the figures 
being: Wagner, 31; Verdi, 24; Puccini, 18; 
Mascagni, 7; Lecncavallo, Massenet, and 
Ponchielli, 6 each; Gluck and Gounod, 5 
each; Franchetti, Humperdinck, and 
Tchaikowsky, 4 each; Donizetti, Auber, and 
Flotow, 3 each; Weber and Converse, 2 
each; Bellini, 1. At the New Theatre (which 
will be purely a playhouse hereafter) twen- 
ty operas were performed in Italian, fif- 
teen in French, seven in German, one in 
English. 

At the Manhattan Opera House French 
opera played a much more important part 


tem.” If the presence of nearly all the |than at the Metropolitan, where there were 


European artists of the first rank for 


only 14 French performances, against 45 
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German and 82 Italian. Mr. Hammerstein's 
list includes 53 performances of operas by 
French composers (Massenet, Audran, Bizet, 
Maillart, Planquette, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, 
Charpentier, Debussy, Delibes), against 41 
by Italians (Verdi, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Donizetti, Puccini), and 22 by German com- 
posers (Wagner, Strauss, Offenbach). The 
German operas were sung in French, as 
was also “Lakmé."” “Elektra” was given 
seven times, “Salome” four times. 


William Candidus, who had sung tenor 
roles in grand opera, presented in English 
in this city—especially Lohengrin, at the 
Academy of Music, in 1886, and Nero, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, in 1887— 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main last week 
at the age of sixty-nine. He was born in 
Philadelphia, and served in the Union army 
for two years during the civil war. 

Edouard Colonne, the French musical con- 
ductor, died last week, at the age of sev 
enty-one. He visited America in 1868-69 
as concert master of the opera-bouffe com 
pany managed by Col. James Fisk, jr., and 
conducted concerts of the Philharmon 
Society of this city in 1903 and 1904 In 
1892-93 he was leader of the orchestra of 
the Grand Opera in Paris 


Art. 


A History of Architecture. By Russell 
Sturgis. Vol. Il. Romanesque and Or 
iental. New York: The Baker & Tay 
lor Co. xxxii+488 pp; 3924-5. Illustra 
tions. $5. 

This comes to us as a posthumous 
work, prepared for publication by the au- 
thor’s son, D. N. B. Sturgis, and by Prof. 
A. L. Frothingham, from manuscripts 
nearly completed before the author's 
death last February. It is a worthy leg 
acy from the most distingu'shed, as he 
was the most prolific, of American writ 
ers on architecture and the allied arts 
In synthetical grasp and presentation, 
in breadth of view and comprehensive 
ness of treatment, in historical perspe 
tive, and proportion, this volume marks 
a notable advance over the first, which 
appeared some two years ago. It covers 
the history of Oriental and mediwval 
architecture, down to the twelfth cen 
tury, or rather to the period when wha! 
we call Romanesque architecture began 
to develop clearly into what we call the 
yothic. Asiatic architecture of both the 
non-Moslem and Moslem styles, the Ear 
ly Christian or Latin, the Byzantine, and 
the Romanesque styles form the subject- 
matter of this volume, leaving the en- 
tire Gothic development and the Renals 
sance and modern styles for the third 
volume. 

The arrangement and sequence of sub- 
jects treated seem a little confusing at 
first sight. Book vi, the first in this vol- 
ume, is devoted to the non-Moslem archi- 
tectures of Asia. It is not quite clear 
why they are thus interjected between 
the Roman chapters with which the first 
volume concludes, and the seventh book, 
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on “The Styles Resulting from the De- 
cline of Ancient Art.” It should seem 
as if the subject matter of book vi might 
better have been left to the end of the 
entire history, where it would not [nter- 
rupt the historical sequence. The early 
basilicas, churches of radiate plan, the 
Byzantine influence, and Byzantine mon- 
uments occupy the seventh book; and 
this is followed, as chronology and his- 
torical relations agree {n prescribing, by 
the Moslem monuments in Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa and Spain, Persia and In- 
dia, Sicily and Spain. The dividing of 
the text on the Spanish Moslem work 
into two sect'ons in separate chapters 
is hardly warranted. The Turkish Mos- 
lem architecture is whoily omitted, prob- 
ably for chronological reasons, but the 
wisdom of thus relegating it to the third 
volume is questionable, and the reader 
seeking for some mention of it or ref- 
erence to {ts proposed assignment to 
the later volume will be disappointed. 
The eighth book takes up the later Ro- 
manesque of Italy; the ninth and last, 
the later Romanesque of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Spain, Scandinavia, 
ind Armenia. Most treatises classify the 
Armenian monuments with the Byzan- 
tine, but Mr. Sturg’s has preferred to 
consider them as Romanesque, and not 
without good reason. 

Nearly all the subjects covered by 
these four books were peculiarly con- 
genial to Mr, Sturgis’s taste and turn of 
mind. The splendid decorative quality 


of all the Moslem styles appealed to his | 


love of the arts of pure design, while 
the intellectual quality, the dominance 
of reason and log’c in seeking and apply 
ing means to architectural ends, in the 
medieval styles of western Europe, 
strongly attracted his analytical mind 
This volume was evidently written con 
amore; it embodies the enthusiastic 
study of a lifetime, and there is in gen- 
eral excellent proportion between its va 
rious subjects, no one subject or section 
being slighted in favor of another. Each 
hook is prefaced or introduced by a brief 
h'storical sketch of the period treated, 
and these outlines are models of con 
densed statement and broad, graphic 
characterization 

In all the various sections of this vol 
ume, however, Mr. Sturgis is the exam 
Iner, the analyzer, the critic, rather than 
the historian. Thus, for instance, of 
the ix and one-fourth pages given to 
the historical introduction to Moslem 
Architecture (Book vill), three and one 
half are occupied with an analysis and 
description of various forms of the arch 
The marvellous sweep of the Mohamme 
dan conquests In the seventh and eighth 
centuries, the overwhelming of the 
Byzantine, Persian, and Mediterranean 
civilizations over vast areas by a race 
ef nomads, and the singular processes 
by which in a short time under these 
conquering non-builders wholly novel 
and surprisingly rich architectures were 
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developed—all this is disposed of in two ed. There is a table of contents and a 


and three-fourths pages. This is not 
meant as a hostile criticism; it is sim- 
ply an illustration of an attitude delib- 
erately taken and consistently maintain- 
ed. Mr. Sturgis cared little for, or at 
least did not care extensively to treat, 
the details of style-evolutions, of histori- 
cal influences and transmissions, upon 


list of illustrations, but no index either 
of places or topics—an unfortunate 
omission, unless to be supplied in the 
final volume of the series. The publish- 
ers have done their work well, produc- 
ing a handsome volume, which opens 
out in a truly comfortable way, and is 
well printed on a heavy plate paper. 


which archeologists and many histor- | 
ians of art love to dwell. His interest | 


was in the buildings themselves: their 
plan, construction, raison-d’étre, their ex- 
cellences and defects. But less space 
is given to the structural evolution of 
the later Romanesque styles, the gene- 
sis and varying forms of vault, spire, 
and buttress, of ciustered pier, recessed 
doorway, and apsidal chapel, than one 
would have expected of a writer so gift- 
ed in analysis, and less, it seems to the 
reviewer, than the subject really de- 
mands. Thus the problem of nave- and 
aisle-vault buttressing is referred to 
quite incidentally in a number of indi- 
vidual instances, as, for example, in con- 
nection with St. John’s in the Tower, 
London (p. 370); but nowhere is this 
problem, so fundamental to the whole 
later Romanesque development, alike in 
France and England, discussed compre- 
hensively as a topic by itself. So also 
of the problem of the oblong vault-bay, 
referred to in connection with the 
Abbey Church at Vézelay (p. 352). It 
would thus appear that the writer’s in- 
terest was always centred on the partic- 
ular building more than upon its place 
in the great and general onward move- 
ment of architectural development 
which gave it its form and details. 
The space assigned to the Anglo 
Norman buildings is perhaps suffi- 
cient, but might well have been more 
generous—seventeen pages only as 
against fifty-nine for the French Ro- 
manesque, and twenty-four to Ger- 
many. There is no reference to the sec- 
ular and military buildings of the Ro- 
manesque period. 

The references to restorations are fre- 
quent and judicious. This aspect of the 
subject is too often ignored in historical 
treatises of a comprehensive character. 

This second volume of the three pro- 
jected by its author must remain the 
final monument of his literary activity, 
and the most serious and valuable of 
his works, with the possible exception 
of “The Artist's Way of Working.” It 
is written in a simple and unaffected 
style, less discursive than that of the 
first volume, and gives us the maturest 
judgments of the author's ripest years. 
Controversial matters are avoided or re- 
ferred to by a brief presentation of both 
sides. The 392 illustrations are well se- 
lected, with a fair proportion—which 
would have borne increasing without in- 
jury—of plans; they are well present- 
ed and are genuinely illustrative and 
helpful to the text. The sources of the 
illustrations are very carefully indicat- 





THE INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. 


, As an exhibition that has almost 
| grown over night, that of the Indepen- 
dent Artists is remarkable. In spite of 
|artificial light, the lower gallery is im- 
pressive. One feels at ease with the 
whole, and sees the individual pictures, 
each of which has its own electric light, 
in all comfort. On the second and third 
floors, it has been difficult to bring the 
numerous small pictures into decora- 
tive unity. The show has grown in an 
interesting way. A number of artists, 
for one reason or other out of touch 
with the Academy, formed a committee 
and invited a number: of men of like 
minds to send in pictures and pay their 
shot. There is no jury and a minimum 
of organization. An old dwelling house 
has been reduced to a shell, and affords 
ample wall space. Evidently there are 
plenty of people waiting for the chance 
to exhibit, for in a single day 260 paint- 
ings and 344 drawings were loaded upon 
the devoted shoulders of the hanging 
committee. 

How one takes the show itself is 
largely a matter of temperament. Many, 
of whom is the present writer, will find 
it rather variously diverting and disap- 
pointing. It is distinctly more amusing 
than the Academy ever is; it also re- 
veals an amount of rather empty selt- 
assertiveness such as never cumbers the 
Academic walls. Some of the best ex- 
hibitors are Academicians. Robert 
Henri, whose influence is pervasive, is 
a full-fledged N.A.; George Bellows, W. 
J. Glackens, and Ernest Lawson are 
prominent A.N.A.’s. George Luks, who 
ought to have been the lion of this 
show, is preparing an exhibition which 
he has declined to discount, even for the 
public good. Now, if such contributions 
as Henri’s Salome Dancer—a vivid per- 
petuation of a moment hardly worth 
eternizing on this scale; Lawson's ad- 
mirable White Horse in a riverscape, 
Bellows’s gory prize fights and. remark- 
able architectural composition, Glack- 
ens’s race-course, playground, and nude 
were withdrawn, the glory of the exhibi- 
tion would have departed. In other 
words, the best contributors to the antt- 
academical demonstration are by men 
|the Academy has delighted to honor. 

Still the residuum would quite justi- 
fy the enterprise. It is a pleasure to 
|see A. B. Davies torn from precious sur- 
‘roundings and exposed to the average 
chance. He stands the test well. His 
picture As Movement of Water is one 
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of the memorable impressions. In a 
narrow channel deeply blue waves, as 
they race through, are tossed back upon 
themselves; beyond is a pearly and 
serrated mountain. In the foreground 
little nudes unconsciously mimic the 
rush and backset of the waves. Here is 
a real vision carried out with perfect 
clearness. Work of this character is 
rare anywhere. We advise a visitor to 
adjust his eye by this picture. It will 
help him to see that much of the most 
emphatic work is weak and vague ex- 
pression of something imperfectly vis- 
ualized. Everett Shinn’s vivacious stud- 
ies of dancers and actors, Jerome 
Myers’s poignant transcripts from the 
Ghetto, John Sloan’s sub-satirical ver- 
sions of the East Side themes—these 
names recall tried pleasures; it is mere- 
ly advantageous to see this work well 
hung and in a large company. 

Among those who are wearing the 
shoes of Cézanne, the most skilful are 
Prendegast, Blashki, and Schamberg. In 
sacrificing his old staccato precision in 
favor of greater bulk, it may seem that 
Prendegast is substituting a less for a 
more congenial product. Time will tell. 
Blashki’s three seasonal studies, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Spring, are beautiful in 
color, and ring true in tone. 


Rockwell Kent is willing to take a 
hint from so old-fashioned a body as 
Winslow Homer. Mr. Kent's big road 
roller, with its straining horses, and his 
two marines are large in scale, and vig- 
orous enough for anybody whose daily 
food is not Dorothy Rice’s nightmares 
from the slums. From the emphatic 
persons who, to judge by their works, 
paint in horrid orgasms, one turns to 
the brooding spirits. Mr. Swett’s crystal- 
line Chateau Gaillard, with its ex- 
quisitely adjusted planes, J. B. Yeats’s 
sensitive portrait of a bearded old man, 
James Preston’s vernal river bank with 
little girls bathing, Nankivell’s alluring 
park scene with Liliputian players so 
alertly spotted in—these were the things 
that called one away from the general 
atmosphere of excursions and alarums. 

In sculpture, Gutzon Borglum’s colos- 
sal head of Lincoln lords it. So touch- 
ing is its character of strength, temper- 
ed by benignity, that it would not be 
surprising if the people should accept 
it as the standard portrait of their 
greatest representative. James W. Fra- 
ser’s portraits, and Albert Humpbhreys’s 
animals are otherwise, perhaps, the 
most interesting sculpture exhibits. The 
entire top floor has been devoted to 
drawings and etchings. Glackens shows 
the pastel sketch for his big nude, down- 
stairs. It is a fine study and an excel- 
lent lesson in scale. Henri’s caricatures 
represent a side of his talent unknown 
to the public. They are capital in char- 
acter and economy of means. For sheer 
drastic character, Jerome Myers’s and 
George Bellows’s slum sketches are ex- 
traordinary. Mr. Bellows, in fact, forces 
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expression to the danger point. John 
Sloan’s etchings for Paul de Kock's 
novels have as much character and less 
naiveté. The line is at once sensitive 
and austere, the mood realistic but su- 
premely elegant. It is illustration and 
draughtsmanship of a high order. Glenn 
O. Coleman and May Preston Wilson, 
popular illustrators both, are repre- 
sented by large groups of drawings. 
Leon Dabo’s studies in miniature seem 
more interesting than his pictures. Two 
big drawings from the nude, by Gutzon 
Borglum, have a large accent. 

The show is so large that one is eas- 
ily lost in casual observation. The half 
would be better than the whole. On the 
smaller issue, do we need a large annual 
exhibition beside the Academy? there 
can be only one answer: We do. Here 
is a great deal of vivacious or positively 
accomplished work that for one reason 
or another is never seen in the Acad- 
emy and rarely elsewhere. On the large 
issue, is this ferment of issues promis- 
ing a new and finer art? it would be 
sheer folly to give a dogmatic answer. 
The instinct of one old-fashioned writ- 
er is that there is more green, yellow, 
and red sickness about than positive 





talent. yr. J. M. 
Of the excellent translation of Gaston 
Migeon’s “Au Japon,” by Florence Sim- 


monds, entitled “In Japan: Pilgrimages to 


the Shrines of Art,”’ we need only remark 
that in illustration and typographical form 
the English version follows’ closely th: 
French original edition It will fit a 
fairly capacious pocket It is published 


conjointly by William Heinemann of Lon- 
don and J. B. Lippincott Company of Phil- 
adelphia. 

“The Evolution of Italian Seulpture,” by 
Lord  Balcarres (Dutton), is one of 
those fairly good books which leave one 
asking why they are not better. The author 
has produced a comprehensive history of 


style somewhat after the model of W6llflin’s 
admirable studies of the Renaissance. There 
are many good illustrations skilfully group- 
the of the art. But 


style is too often in its more obvi- 


ed to show progress 
taken 
ous and superficial features of anatomy and 
iconography. Moreover, Lord Balcarres’s 
manner, while dignified, lacks salience. As 
the paragraphs run their placid course into 
chapters, one thing seems about as impor- 
tant as another, and no enduring impression 
is made upon the This is a 
pity, for the book is independently conceiv 
ed and combats certain accepted views. In 
asserting that the Renaissance was more in- 
fluenced by the idea of the antique than by 
specific monuments, think a valuable 
point of view is suggested, but the visible 
remnants of Roman antiquity are underesti- 
mated. Not merely the storied columns at 
Rome and the Horse Tamers spoke eloquent- 
ly through the centuries of the glory that 
had been, but high and low in Italy Roman 
capitals, sarcophag!, told the 
same story and afforded the same opportun!- 
ty. Where this book seems weakest is in 
the treatments of the early Renaissance. We 
miss any adequate statement of the Iinter- 
relation of bas-relief and graphic design 


imagination. 


we 


mouldings, 





Much that is said of Michelangelo is excel- 
lent, and the treatment of the later barock is 
sympathetic and novel. Michelangelo, how- 
ever, should not be set dcwn as a poor por 
traitist for his purely symbolic effigies of 
Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici 
some carelessness in attributions and in the 
printing of proper names: Verrocchio and 
Pinturicchio repeatedly turn up with their 
r’s and c’s ill distributed. In the chapter 
portraiture the remarkable thirteenth- 
century heads outside the Pisan Baptistery 
should have been mentioned. In their keen 
characterization they mark a stage toward 
actual interpretation of individual faces 
Venturi attributes them to the great Nic- 
cold, whom pretty much everybody but Lord 
Balcarres now to be an Apulian. 
In general the execution of this book fa) 


There + 


on 


concedes 


ls 
‘ 


below the expectations aroused by its amb 
ticus design. 

“J.-B. Isabey: Sa Vi Son Temps” ne 
of those beautifully printed, lavishly illus- 


trated, and well documented in-folios which 


the French love to provide for well-to-do 
amateurs. The author, Mme. de Basily- 
Callimaki, has fully exploited the p nal 
and biographical interest of a life-work in 


cluding the whole Napoleonic era, with the 


jourbon restoration, the Orlear t “ 
num, and the beginnings of the third Bon 
aparte. Never a great painter, in portrait 
ure, and especially in miniature, Isabey had 
his happy moments. In a rather dull tims 
as regards technic he kept alive the tradi 
tion of Gallic vivacity. In his maturity he 
was flexible enough to adopt the Romant 

technic and feeling. He turned his hand 
to anything, from a huge historical ‘‘ma 
chine,” to a Sévres plate, or the back-scens 
of an opera, and everything he did more 
than commonly well. To him we owe some 
of the most revealing portraits of Napo- 


the 


pathetic 


leon, especially that unconscious satire, 
wedding costume; the 
little Duc de Reichstadt, and 
of the fair frailties that en- 
livened intervals loved 
Metternich wrote when the painter left Vien- 
the 


how 


Emperor in 
figure of the 
many a hint 
war's Isabey was 
“You who so readily 
of 
to remember 
amiable and 
eminently genial time 


na have grasped 


traits your friends will also know 


all a thoroughiy 
figure 


This volume 


them.” In 


representative of an 


18 im- 


ported by Lemcke & Buechner and publish 
ed in only 550 examples, of which 50 are 
on Japan vellum 


Iinanee. 





SIGNS OF THE INVEST 


MENT 


TIMES IN 
FINANCE 
Two aspects of the financial situa- 
tion of the day are challenging particu- 
in the somewhat 
posture One is 
of 
corporations; the oth 
of finding 
unprecedented 


lar attention, 
perplexing 
the rise in 


investment 


present 
of affairs 
operating expenses our 
great 
is the increasing difficulty 
a ready market for the 
mass of new securities issued by 
companies. The underlying cause is pret- 


er 
these 


ty much the same in both cases, and both 
in a striking 


by 


been discussed 
ner, this 
ties in railway finance 


have man 


past week, high authori- 


2 


ee Te _ 


A 
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Within a month, the New Haven, the 
Pennsylvania, the Reading, and the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railways have granted, 
to a substantia] part of their working- 
forces, increase in wages ranging from 
6 to 10 cent. Conferences between 
company and employees, with a similar 
end in view, have been held by the New 
York Central, Erie, Lackawanna, Le- 
high Valley, and Delaware and Hudson. 
the frequent and most 
obvious comment on the episode has 
been the remark that wages of the rela- 


per 


Perhaps most 


tively poorecr-paid employee were ad- 
vanced to meet the advancing cost of 
living. It has also been suggested that, 
by increasing wages, the purchasing 
power of the masses would be enhanc- 
ed, and that thereby trade prosperity 


would be increased. 

Last week, the president of the New 
York Central voiced still another infer- 
teginning with the statement, 
not new on the part of railway officers, 
that “a general advance in freight rates, 
such as will enable the roads to carry 
the additional burden, is the logical next 


ence 


step.” Mr. Brown concluded with the 
assertion that “if the railways are to 
remain solvent, the only recourse now 
s an advance of freight rates.” Inas- 


much as the establishing of such higher 
rates is always more or less a matter of 
one might have imagined that so 
extraordinary a prophecy, from a high 
official, have fol- 
lowed promptly by disaster in the mar- 
ket for railway shares. Nothing of the 
occurred—which indicated either 
investors were not taking Mr. 
Brown's prophecy altogether seriously, 
or that over against his pessimistic pre- 
diction they set his company’s increase 
its annual dividend, two weeks ago, 
to the highest rate paid in a quarter of 
a century, or else that they believed 
higher freight charges weuld come if 
the necessity were proved, though pos- 
sibly not otherwise. 
A second incident of the week had to 
with the investment market. In a 
to the Merchants’ Club of Chi- 
cago in November, 1906, James J. Hill 
declared that, in order to escape a com- 
paralysis which, “long contin- 
mean slow commercial 
death,” the railways of this country 
have $1,100,000,000 new capital 
arnum during the next five years. 


doubt, 


railway would been 


sort 


that 


do 


speech 


mercial 


ued, would 


must 


Last week, Mr. Hill reiterated his 
prophecy of 1906, but raised his esti- 
mate of annual requirements from $1, 
100.000.0000 to $1,600,000,000, and ex 
tended the term for such annual out- 
lay to six years, adding: 

Thies country ts up against a stone wall, 
und it can't see either end or over. We 
night come in contact with a comet and 
irvive the shock, but we cannot go on with 

r rallroads in their present condition, The 

rtan of the subject is not realized. 


way of thinking, It is of more im- 


a total failure of crops, 


the 


» than 


to get 


where railways were 


\ to 
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such a sum of money, Mr. Hill had no 
suggestion to make; he believed, how- 
ever, that failure to provide the annual 
$1,600,000,000 would spell calamity. 

There are manifestly two distinct 
questions arising from such a state- 
ment. First, is it true that the rail- 
ways positively must raise this stu- 
pendous sum? Secondly, can such a 
sum be obtained in the investment mar- 
kets? Poor's Manual gives these fig- 
ures for the annual additions to out- 
standing stocks, bonds, and other secur- 
ities of the American railways, reckon- 
ing by fiscal years: 


1908 .... $723,473,146 1903 ....$671,095,998 
1907 .... 907,864,112 1902 .... 527,435,776 
1906 .... 1,030,349,026 1901 .... 434,589,187 
1905 .... 481,443,565 1900 .... 199,085,273 
1904 .... 556,133,066 1899 .... 107,748,030 


Figures for 1909 are not yet compiled, 
but they are expected to exceed all oth- 
er years. As the above figures stand, 


they indicate that the borrowings of our | 


railways during 1906, on account of new 
capital, were greater by 400 per cent. 
than the borrowings of 1900, and that 
Mr. Hill's new estimate, if realized, 
would make the average annual capi- 
tal issues, from 1910 to 1915 inclu- 
sive, exactly 200 per cent. larger than 
the annual average from 1901 to 1906 
inclusive. Yet the country’s population 
to-day, as estimated by the government, 
is only 16 per cent. larger than at the 
beginning of 1901. The country’s clear- 
ing house exchanges, which reflect its 
traffic and production, broke all records 
in 1909, but the year’s total exceeded 


by only 40 per cent. the total of 1901.) 


Some allowance must undoubtedly be 
made for the advance of 20 per cent. 
since 1901 in average commodity prices, 
by the Bradstreet estimate; for rail- 
ways, as well as other people, have to 
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outside observer, mindful, perhaps, of 
his personal experience, would be in- 
clined to suggest either that the rail- 
ways should revise their rapidly mount- 
ing schedule of expenditure; or else, if 
they will not do without this enormous- 
ly increased total of new capital, that 
they should make up their minds to pay 
the price. 
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the $1,600,000,000 per annum will be| 


provided by the money market—the 


signs of the moment certainly do not | sieca, H. W. Comets. 


indicate that this can be expected on 
the former terms. 
ket, like other markets, is governed in 
its attitude by supply and demand, and 
supply has to all appearances far over- 
run the normal demand. At a price 
(measured either in higher interest rate 
on bonds, or at a heavier discount in 
the selling price) the capital might be 
had. Such high-grade borrowers as the 
British Exchequer, the United States 
Government, and the City of New York, 
have been confronted with a similar dl- 
lemma, and have met it by offering 
their bonds on more inviting terms, But 
the railways do not wish to make such 
concessions: hence, perhaps, the partial 
deadlock in the market. The ordinary 
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Recollections of a Varied Life 


By the author of 


ete With portrait. 
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377 pp. and index 


Illus so Wide apart 


Ready April 25r 


may need. It is the only 


Probable price 
Ready May 7th 
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annuals, and 
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“easy ways’’ taught by 


Payne’s Leading 


“A Rebel’s Recollections,’’ 


is the experiences of a hoosler schoolmaster 
d well-known story), a@ young man’s life in Virginia before the War rs Con 
federate soldier, a veteran in the 


‘A Daughter of the South.’ 
$3.00 net Ready April 16th 

of the veteran author and editor are rich tn fleld« 

ithe basia for 


literary life of New York 


Edited by W. P. TRENT 
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Irving, Emerson, Thoreau 
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and Curtis recelve separate 


Sterhenson’s The Elizabethan People 
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By Henry Thew Stephenson, author of 
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‘Shakespeare's London."’ 70 illus 


this excellent book 
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Answer after reading the 
little book whose fame is 
spreading like wildfire: 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values, with 
Directions for Personal Application 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College 
All bookstores, S0c. net: by mall, S5e«. 
BR. W. HUEBSCH, Pablisher, New York. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries for schol 
ara, wt ter Abstracts, coples, tran 
lations im] bibliographies made Proof-rehding 


f manu pt Highes 





and others 


uml brar references 


MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM 


Chestnut Street, Boston, M 
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FOUR MOMENTOUS NEW BOOKS 





" ° 4 an W. by Joun Sparco. $2.50 net. For a dozen years the author has been 
Karl Marx: His Life d ork gathering his material and writing this monumental biography of the 


founder of modern Socialism. Its importance justifies the prediction that the book will be accepted as the most notable 
biography of 1910. Fully illustrated. 













a s4 ° by Orro Priemerer, D.D., translated by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. 
The D evelopment of Christianity $1.50 net. This is the last work of the famous scholar, and com- 


pletes the trilogy of books of popular lectures, the first two being “Uaristian Origins” and “Religion and Historic Faiths.” 












° ° by Epwarp A. Ross, Professor of Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 
Latter Day Sinners and Saints In The Art of Life Series. 50 cents net. This is a further development of 


the thesis of the author’s earlier volume, “Sin and Society,” which was so successful about two years ago. Professor Ross’s 
keenness in analyzing social] disorders and fearlessness in prescribing remedies are always stimulating. 









. » THE DIETETICS OF THE MIND, by Ernst von FEUCHTERSLEBEN. Translated in 
Health and Suggestion: its entirety and edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. $1.00 net. This is regarded as a classic 
in Europe. It was written in the first half of the nineteenth century by a famous professor of medicine in Vienna, and 
has a peculiar interest for the present day, for it was the fruit of the psychotherapeutic movement which parallels the one 
that is receiving so much attention in our time. Dr. Worcester of the Emmanuel Movement says of this book: “It con- 
tains the principles of our whole project, and expresses many phases of our thought better than we are able to express it.” 























































This complete transiation is not to be confused with a so-called adaptation of Feuchtersleben’s classic. 


OTHER RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Substance of Socialism Human Equipment 
By Joun Sparco. $1 net. By Epwarp Howarp Griggs. 50c. net. 
Evolutionary Socialism The Poet of Galilee 
By Evwarp BERNSTEIN. $1 net. By Wriit1am ELitery Leonarp. $1 net. 


225 Fifth avenue, New York 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PETRARCH’S LETTERS TO CLASSICAL AUTHORS. Translation and Commentary by 

Mario E. CoSEnza. 

Professor Cosenza has preserved in his translation the air of delightful intimacy with which Petrarch addressed the 
classical authors. The great Italian knew the classics and the personalities back of them. In discussing the writings of 
Cicero, whom he accused of weakness of style and too free invective, he said: “I could not restrain myself, and indignation 
prompting me I wrote him as a friend of my years and time, regardless of the ages which separated us. Indeed | wrote 
with a familiarity acquired through an intimate knowledge of the works of his genius, and I pointed out what it was that 
offended me in his writings.” Professor Cosenza’s translation is easy and graceful, and his notes supply the historical and 
literary data needed as a background to the text. The attractive little volume will win many new friends for Petrarch 
and will be welcomed by those who already know his very human “Letters.” 224 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Marion TA.sor. 


In this book Professor Talbot shows how the educational system needs to be modified, extended, and revised to suit 
the changed occupations, interests, and responsibilities of women. Part I is a survey of the remarkable changes in the 
status of women along industrial, educational, civic, philanthropic, domestic, and social lines. Part I] describes the edu- 
cational machinery of the present day in elementary, secondary, and collegiate grades; and Part III is rich in plans for 
meeting women’s needs in academic training, hygienic education, social activities, and domestic life, with special reference 
to the college period, based on Professor Talbot's long experience. For thirteen years, the author was an officer of the 
Association cf Collegiate Alumn@. Since 1892, she has been Dean of Women at the University of Chicago. The book con- 
tains 266 pages, 8vo, and is published at $1.25 net, $1.37 postpaid. 


BOCCACCIO AND HIS IMITATORS. By Frorence N. Jones. 


A collection of the titles of books founded on Boccaccio. The volume reports exhaustively on the authors who have 
taken much or little from the Decameron and brings together for the first time tangible evidence of the extent of Boccac- 
cio’s influence. The student who seeks to know how all literature has been affected by the work of this one man its able 
through this list to trace effectively his power. 46 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN ENGLISH POETRY. By Myra Reynotns. 


When Dr. Johnson declared that “a man tired of London is tired of life,” he epitomized the attitude of his age. The 
effect of this narrow artificiality on English poetry is ably described in this book. It is an exhaustive investigation into 
the works of the greater and lesser poets who wrote between the middle of the seventeenth and the end of the eighteenth 
centuries. The beginning and slow development of a real nature-sense are acutely traced and brought into relation with 
other activities of the time. The book is illustrated with copies of contemporary paintings which show more clearly than 
words the extent of the artist’s feeling for nature. 410 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70. 


SOURCE BOOK FOR SOCIAL ORIGINS: ETHNOLOGICAL MATERIALS, PSYCHOLOGICAL STAND. 
POINT, CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHIES FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF SAVAGE 
SOCIETY. By WILLIAM I. THOMAs. 


The papers forming the body of the book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas, Tyler, Westermarck 
Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from which the ma- 
terials are to be viewed, and critical comments are appended to each part. There are seven parts (1) External Environ 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); (2) Primitive Mind and Education: (3) Farly Marriage; (4) Inven- 
tion and Technology; (5) Art, Ornament, and Decoration; (6) Magic, Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; (7) Social Organt- 
zation, Morality, and the State. The extended Bibliographies form the chief feature of the book. 920 pages, 8vo, bound in 
buckram, gold stamped, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77. 


EZRA STUDIES. By CnHartes C. Torrey. 

Professor Torrey’s work in this literature began thirteen years ago with the publication of a pamphlet entitled The 
Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, a treatise which was largely destructive of the accepted versions of 
the Ezra story, and which flatly contradicted most of the fundamental tenets of modern Old Testament science in its fleld 
The author perceived that a thorough revision of the existing notions of the history of the Jewish people in the Persian 
period, their institutions and their religious ideas was inevitable, and began work on the series of studies which resulted 
in the present book, each chapter of which is constructive. 340 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.50 net; postpaid $1.69 


BIBLICAL IDEAS OF ATONEMENT: Their History and Significance. By Exnest DeWitt 

BuRTON, JOHN MERLIN Powis SMITH, and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 

This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of 
view from which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present day. The attitude assumed toward the records 
throughout is that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systematization. Consequently, the effort is to 
discover precisely what ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, and utterances. The authors 
employ the historical method throughout. To trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have coijperated 
to produce it and to transform it from age to age. The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many read 
ers will desire, not only a historical statement of what was believed and taught by the prophets and teachers of old, 
but also some indication of the value of those teachings for the present day, the closing section of the book (chap. xil, 
xiii) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 338 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. By C. Epwarp Merriam. 


For students of American political history, and especially of American party history, this volume will be particu- 
larly valuable. It gives a clear account of the various laws and cases and a critical discussion of the present primary 
question. The absence of literature on this subject makes the appearance of the book especially timely. Many general 
-eaders as well as the special students will find it of interest. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 
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CROWELL’S SPRING BOOKS 
China and the Far East 


The work of a score of writers, diplomats, and 













scholars, specialists on this subject. Originally 






given in the form of lectures at Clark University, 






this authoritative book is now issued in one volume. 













Edited by Grorce H. BLAKESLEE. S8vo. $2 net; postage 20 cts. 











Faith and Health $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 















By Cnartes R. Brown, Author of “The Young Man’s Affairs.” 
The Papua Pastor in the gee Age $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 
Apert J. Lyman, Author “Preaching in the New Age.” 








Do It to a Finish 30 cents net; postage, § cents. 


By Orison Swett Marpen, Editor of “Success.” 


A New Heaven and a New Earth $1.25 net; postage, 15 cents. 
luthor of “The Will to be Well.” 













By Cuartes Bropre PatrTerson, . 








Punishment and Reformation $1.7 
(Revised and Enlarged Edition.) 
By F. H. Wines, Special Agent Eleventh U. S. Census 













The First Folio Shakespeare 3 NEW VOLUMES 


Pericles Cymbeline 


Edited by Cuartotte Porter and H. A. CLARKE. 


75 cents ea / Leather, $1.00 


Troylus and Cressida 






















THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Memoirs of 
Henry Villard 


Journalist and Financier 


1835-1900 


Two volumes, with Portraits and Maps, 
$5.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. 


An autobiographical record of the varied 
and romantic career of the war journalist 
who subsequently became a power in the 
financial world, and carried the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to completion. Full of in- 
cident and valuable for its reminiscences of 
Lincoln and other prominent men of the 
time, as well as for its descriptions of im- 
portant battles of the Civil War. 


“A book of extraordinary interest. It is 
written with great ability, in a clear and 
flowing style; it details with perfect candor 
the incidents of a great career; it is an ad- 
mirable report of great events, all of which 
the writer saw, and a large part of which 
(after 1870) he was; it exhibits the rise and 
growth of a rich and powerful personality 
and a character at once remarkable for its 
simplicity and its variety."—JOHN WHITE 
CHADWICK, in the New York Times Satur- 
day Review. 

“This posthumous autobiography of the 
late Henry Villard is a work of exceptional 
interest.” — Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL 


Among other special features there 
on The Improvement of the 
Charles F. Thwing. 


Usual Rates for advertising. 
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The Nation 


Text-book by President 
There will be reviews of recent text-books. 


5,000 extra copies will be mailed to Professors in the 
Universities and Colleges throughout the United States 
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Little, Brown & Company’s Spring Publications 





ONE OF THE SEASON’S SIX BEST SELLERS 


PASSERS-BY 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


A splendid specimen of the story of mystery and action. 

—Chicago Record-Herald 

Mr. Partridge is now reckoned among the favorite 
novelists of the day.—Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 


Illustrated by Will Foster. $1.50 


The first chapter cor pels the il 
reader and lavs the groundwork thi 
which mystery follows upor ht 


of dramatic situations and surprises 





The Up Grade 


By WILDER GOODWIN 
The regeneration of man by 1 
Interesting and convincing. Shows both artistic in 


sight and an understanding of character. 
—Nex Yor k 7 etigs 


Illustrated by Charles Grunwald. $1.50 


The Snare of Circumstance 
By EDITH E. BUCKLEY 


\ closely woven, fascinating mystery stot 
“ } 


the reader forming new theori ul i 
lusion differing from any f the the 

f f “ 
Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. § 





Over the Quicksands 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
This author’s most pretentious and serious story. 
Many intense situations and not a little dramatic force 
in the way in which the story is sees > 
—/Ven Yorr I 1és 


Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevelt Richards 








The Red House on Rowan Street 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


Heh nel 
\ dashing story. and characters that 
with unusual cleverness, while the startly 
mand the reader's absorbed 
Ilustrated by Willi 





Play 
By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 


This book, the most practical one of the 


instructions for playing over a hundred 


hy ‘ 
- 0. eas Ki These games may be utilized | { 
: : : snes - th § instructor, the play-ground instructor 
kind published, contains descriptions of and ery f] - 78 
up AY publi school teacher, t! kindergartne 


games carefully graded, including water 
sports, suitable for both indoor and outdoor 
use; also invaluable details for coaching and 


playing girls’ basketball. 





Over fifty illustrations from photographs. 








| 





Play 


By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 


‘ } ‘ 


the parents; 








easily work them out and en} 
Angell has selected all his 
their contribution to the | 
| 
tie Na 





Caleb Trench 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


The impressive story of a Northerner’s stubborn 
against class prejudice in the South. Contains a 1 
delightful love theme. 

Frontispiece by Emlen McConnell. 


“wd - 
1.50 


Just Between Themselves 
By — WARNER 


\ breezy satire on married life 





The Pursuit 


By FRANK SAVILE 
Ready June 1 
The pursuit of a kidnapped heir to American millions 
with romantic Tangier for the background. 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. $1.50 


The Red Symbol 
By JOHN IRONSIDE 
Ready Ap 16. 

\ swiftly moving tale of love, mystery and adventure 
in which an American newspaper man becomes entangled 
with a Russian secret society 

Illustrated by | say ohn. $y sO 





An American Baby Abroad 


By Mrs. CHARLES N. CREWDSON 
Ready May 7. 
An entertaining account of the adventures of a Ken 
tucky beauty traveling abroad, in which an American 


baby plays Cupid. 
Illustrated by R. F. Outcault and Modest Stein. $1.50 


The Illustrious Prince 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Ready May 7 
A tale of mystery and international intrigue without 
a dull moment im its pages. The situations are tense, and 


the climaxes are unusual. 
Illustrated by Will Foster. $1.50 














LITTLE, BROWN & CO, Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY’S BOOKS 
FICTION The Top of the Morning 
By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS, author of “DR. ELLEN” and “OPEN HOUSE.” 
The most readable book of the season; sparkling, high-spirited, full of vitality, vivacity and charm. 


With frontispiece in color. 12mo. $1.50. 


Gwenda 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
Author of “DIMBIE AND I,” “HILARY ON HER OWN,” “HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND.” 


A love-story told to a confidante; in fact, the story of two loves—one that failed, followed by one that succeeded. 
A book that flashes with wit, and touches the feelings with the tenderest sentiment, and holds the reader's 
interest with the grip of a vital story. 12mo, 350 pages. With frontispiece. $1.50. 


The Owls of St. Ursula’s 


By JANE BREWSTER REID 
The pranks and escapades of four girls at boarding school; told with a spirit and dash—a vivid realization 


of the time, the place, and the persons, and a delicate sentiment—that suggests an autobiographic basis for the nar- 
rative. A book that girls will rave over. 12mo, 250 pages. With four illustrations. $1.25. 
TRAVEL Camp and Camino in Lower California 


By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH, author of “THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA.” 


A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost unknown at our very doors. Lower Califor- 
nia has a long and fascinating history. Upon this region, Mr. North is probably the greatest living authority, 
and the book contains not only fascinating records of adventure, but no less valuable records of scientific ex- 
ploration and description. 8vo, about 350 pages. With 32 illustrations. $3.00 net; postage 18c. 


A Guide to Great Cities—Northwestern Europe 


FOR YOUNG TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 
Such a book as will place young and untravelled visitors in touch with the ten famous cities it describes. 
12mo, 350 pages. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 
BIOGRAPHY 


A Guide to American Biography—*Men of Mina” 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND BEGINNERS 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
An inspiring record of the achievements of men of mind in American history. 
12mo, 388 pages. 16 illustrations. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 


A Stepson of Fortune 
By HENRY MURRAY 


An autobiography, refreshing for its candor, vigor of expression, range of experience, and portraits of noted men. 
8vo, about 350 pages. Frontispiece. $2.75 net; postage 12c. 
VERSE In Praise of Gardens 
Compiled by TEMPLE SCOTT, author of “THE PLEASURE OF READING” and Editor of “SWIFT.” 
The first collection in English of garden poems, covering in its range the whole field of English poetry. 


16mo, about 250 pages. With frontispiece, decorations, etc. $1.25 net; postage 8c. 


Odes on the Generations of Man 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


Author of “POETRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL,” “THE MID-EARTH LIFE,” ETC. 
“This is poetry.”"—The Living Age. $1.00 net; postage 6c. 
LITERATURE Women as Letter Writers 
Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 
The best letters written in English by women from the 16th century to our own day. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt top. With 9 portraits. $1.25 net; postage 10c. 
TWO NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS 
Retrospections of an Active Life 
By JOHN BIGELOW 


The most important contribution of 1909 to American Biography and History. 
3 vols., 8vo. 40 portraits. $12.00 net; carriage extra. 


History of Architecture Vol. IL. 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
“No history of architecture has ever before appeared in the English language that can even be compared to it.” 
Architectural Record. Quarto. 400 illustrations. Per vol., $5.00 net; carriage extra. 


Portrait catalogue in preparation. Sent on request. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33 East 17th St., New York 

















